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LOVERS? 


;.. She opened the door and discovered a 
small, luxurious dressing table, a wardrobe 
chest, a tiny commode. There was a tall nar- 
row cabinet, empty except for a pair of 
riding crops. 

Her bright lips curled. He saw her eyes 
riveted on him, on his body. 

“Whips,” she began—but he didn’t wait. 
His hand shot up and back, its impact loud 
against her cheek. 

“You bastard!” she shouted, shrinking away. 
But he followed, gripping her by the shoulders, 
forcing her back. 

She tried to twist away, screaming insults, 
biting again and again, trying to kick. But 
he held her, bending her until she could stand 
it no longer. : 


Abruptly her body seemed to burst against 
him in an explosion. For an instant he saw 
blood—his own blood—on her arm— 
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Secret Lusts 








One 


THE CALL came in to Jennings Olde Country Store Bar at 
about ten-twenty A.M. Jennings, a harried, bulky man whe 
lived in terror of his two wives, one in Middleburg, the 
other seventeen miles farther north in Stony Spring, slid 
two beers down the mahogany and picked up the tele- 
phone. His ulcers made his heavy cheeks jerk as though 
they were horseflesh stung by flies. Jennings listened and 
then yelled across the double line of unoccupied tables, 
innocent of linen, to the far row of booths where two 
men sat. 

“Grodell!” 

There were five members of the Middleburg Express 
staff on hand, most of them taking a beer break. Two 
were pressmen, standing at the bar; a third, Karen Harra- 
way of the circulation department, sat alone at a table 
in the rear; the other two were reporters, Twilly Feather- 
ston and Brock Grodell. 

Grodell, twenty-eight, broad-shouldered although not 
tall, dressed nattily in a Brooks Brothers suit complete 
with weskit and a stylish snap-brim hat, looked up and 
nodded. Twilly, about twenty years older and even more 
fashionably attired, said: “It never fails—steal ten minutes 
from the proprietors of our public print and they take 
back an hour.” He morosely stroked the folds of skin and 
fat that hung like a turkey's wattles under his narrow, 
tanned jaw. In front of him on the table were three 
empty shot glasses. 

Brock, who had come from the Midwest only two 
years before, bad not entirely lost the eye-gleam that 
proclaims the idealistic, dedicated newspaperman. He had, 
nevertheless, long since come to recognize the necessity 
of relieving the nagging pressures and tensions of daily 
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work with repartee, with the wry humor of the snappy 
retort. : 

On the Illinois county paper for which he had worked 
half a decade no one had shouted, had grown angry, had 
developed ulcers or had even looked at a clock. All in all, 
he had decided, it was too quiet for him. He had left, as 
had tens of thousands of young intellectuals before him, 
droning with lack of inspiration in dead-end jobs from 
the Canadian border south to Texas. 

But there were times when Brock longed for those 
quiet, unhurried days; times when the give-and-take of 
repartee was the only means of shedding the hail and 
sleet of editorial grumbles and publishers’ crotchets. If 
you could not exchange banter on every level with your 
fellow slaves, you were smothered, hooted, and finally 
shunted aside, even by the lowliest. 

Brock gave Twilly the expected answer: "Crime never 
pays, unless your desk is bird's-eye maple." 

"Yours is worn oak, boy," Twilly said. He watched 
Brock stride away. “This ain’t Illinois Lincoln country.” 

Jennings automatically drew Brock a beer as the re- 
porter picked up the handset of the wall phone. It was 
the editor of the Express on the other end, Rhine Brook- 
ings. Face to face, his voice projected with the stiffness of 
a new springboard, treated daily with butter. Over Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s miracle it sounded thin, though con- 
trolled, as if he were gaunt and excessively frail, with 
perhaps a faint rheum in the eyes. It was almost true, 
except for the rheum. Among some business and pro- 
‘ fessional hierarchies within a hundred-mile radius from 
New York City, rheum might have meant the beginning 
of wisdom based on experience. In Middleburg, it was 
simply the warning of forced retirement. But Brookings 
was only fifty years old, with a much younger wife. 

“I'd like to see you right away,” he told Brock. “It’s 
important.” 

“Coming at once, Mr. Brookings,” Brock said. He or- 
dered a drink after hanging up. Jennings set one up, and 
then bought one on the house. Brock noticed that Karen 
Harraway was rising, and he waved good-bye to Twilly. 
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«I am not wanted?" Twill called, shuffling his shot 


glasses. 

“Not until the Newspaper Guild needs a spy in the 
office,” Brock said, and took Karen's arm and walked 
out. 2 

Karen was thirty-five, simple, and trusting, a short, 
blocky blonde with a hellion mother and two brothers in 
college to support. She was excellent at figures and should 
have been a tax expert. As it was, she seemed happier 
at a job in which she counted lines, estimated costs 
and was mooned over by the fledgling males in the circu- 
lation department, whom she mothered. Forever at odds 
with herself as to whether she should marry—because of 
her mother and brothers—she had decided not to. But 
she had cheerfully seduced Brock within two weeks after 
he came to the Express. From time to time they had slept 
together, either at his small apartment, in a two-story 
house out toward Elm Plains, or at a motel. There was no 
question of marriage; she had long since seen that Brock 
could not be taken. 

They came out of Jennings Olde Country Store Bar, 
and for at least the four-hundredth time Brock was re- 
minded how incongruous was its name, True, where it 
stood, around the corner from the Express Building, 
there had once been an old country store which had 
probably fed units of the Continental Army. But that was 
before the town had grown. The Express was published 
in the geographical center of Middleburg and the nearest 
country lay three miles away in any direction. 

The preference for Jennings' bar by employees of the 
Express was also geographical A more attractive drink- 
ing place existed directly across the street from the front 
of the newspaper building, but it was in direct line of 
sight with the open windows of the publisher, Max Von 
Orrens, and it had seemed more prudent to all hands to 
retire around the corner. This, despite the fact that every- 
one from Von Orrens down to the slavey who swept up 
at night knew that Jennings' bar was the staff's loafing 
headquarters. 

The Express Building was pure Early American in 
style, but relatively new. It had been erected ten years | 
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previously and resembled Washington's Headquarters, 
greatly magnified. There was a gold weather ball atop 
the flagpole that crowned the roof. Below the roof was 
a mysteriously empty floor which few on the staff had 
seen, containing suites for offices; and below that on the 
second floor were the editorial and type rooms. The 
ground level was devoted to circulation, advertising and a 
large rotunda, from which a staircase lead upward in a 
slow curve. 

Outside, on the fifty-foot, terraced lawn that stretched 
in three directions to sidewalks and curbs, bloomed flow- 
erimg judas, forsythia, multiflora roses and three pepper 
trees. A double row of multiflora hedges rose past granite 
steps from the westward side of the street. They flowed 
up the short, narrowly banked lawn and ended in an intri- 
cately designed wrought-iron gate. Atop the gate was a 
Strozzi lantern which contained no light fixture. And be- 
neath that, in wrought-iron letters, were the words: 


HERE SHALL THE PRESS THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT MAINTAIN 


Brock glanced at it as he and Karen took the first flight 
of granite steps. It, too, seemed incongruous to him, 
for the last thing in Middleburg that the Express would 
do was the people’s right maintain, 

He belched noisily, having learned the art in an Illinois 
high school, 

Karen laughed. “What did you say?” she asked, 

He pinched her rump, reflectively. His body had rested, 
OR Occasion, on that rump. He knew precisely how soft 
it was. He pinched her just enough to hurt slightly, to 
make her squeal in mock dismay and false modesty. 

“Everything that there is to say," he replied; and, ag 
they passed beneath the gate, "Thank God no one cam 
read it at night." 








Two 


Ir was a mere jump up the curving steps inside the ro- 
tunda to the editorial room. He had left Karen chatting 
with the switchboard girl, who spent her days in the purity 
of virgin light under the clear glass of the dome that 
topped the rotunda, and veered left to the men’s clothes 
closet as he entered the enormous space devoted to 
twenty typewriters, six reporters, department heads and 
the huge, horseshoe-shaped set of slots. 

-Tt was not only de rigueur to shed jacket and appear in 
shirt-sleeves in the editorial room; it had also been the 
subject of a discreetly forceful memo from Rhine Brook- 
ings. Shirts of any color might be worn, provided they 
were clean, but it was respectfully requested that, etc., 
ete. 

As Brock opened the door of the clothes closet he al- 
most collided with Starns Dexter, the city editor, a quietly 
sardonic type who habitually carried two crutches in the 
specially sewed inside pockets of his jacket, in the shape 
of two pint bottles of brandy. 

Starns, surprised, retreated into bravado, although he 
was fully aware that everyone knew why he arose from 
his slot and went to the clothes closet every 15 minutes 
or so. He did not interrupt the slug he had been imbibing, 
but spoke past the bottle, “Big Brother wants you.” He 
eina his lips, hitched up his pants and re-stowed the 

ttle. 

“I wonder,” Brock said, with humanity, hanging up his 
jacket. “I wonder about that memo of Brookings’. If we 
could wear jackets like any decent Arab slave, we could 
hide pint bottles and flasks in our hip pockets, Dexter. 
Do you suppose . . .?" 

Dexter laughed. “Your mind is too clean, my boy. 
Don't you know why Mr. Brookings issued his decree? 
It is because he does not want to seem obtrusive. He 
sweats in anything heavier than a shirt, and so we must 
all freeze to death on a hot July afternoon.” He shivered 
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in the air-conditioned cold that had the deathly edge of 
the atmosphere in a hospital morgue. 

Brock did not pause, knowing that the city editor 
wanted another go at his first bottle. He swung into the 
room past the little oakwood gate, past the sports editor’s 
desk, past the society editor’s little enclosure and up to 
the horseshoe of slots. The main slot was unoccupied, 
although the three sub-editors were busy opposite it read- 
ing wire copy. He paused at a desk on which a sixty- 
year-old woman in a Paris hat was pasting up the Sunday 
second-section page devoted to the early history of Mid- 
dleburg. Politely he picked up a fallen sheet. 

“Good morning, Mr. Grodell,” the Paris hat said, 
primly. 

"Amd to you, too, Mrs. Blague,” Brock replied. He 
sniffed gratefully. Mrs. Blague, remnant of a family of 
tiver-boat captains who had flourished when Middleburg 
was a prominent port, always smelled like a bouquet of 
flowers. He sneaked a glance back toward the society edi- 
tor's desk. Emily Brookings, wife of the editor, had been 
sitting there as he had passed, but she had appeared not 
to notice him. Now, he surprised her own backward look. 
He winked; she winked. He breathed deeply. She was ap- 
proximately—pive or take about a week—three years 
older than he was. Nonetheless, in the four times they 
had slept together, he had been unable to detect the evi- 
dence of those three years in her skin, her spirit or any- 
where else. 

He glanced at Mrs. Blague. She smelled like flowers— 
the latest German perfume, of course—but like flowers. 
Emily Brookings didn’t need perfume. The odor between 
her breasts was vaguely that of a rose before it had fully 
burgeoned. Her hips bore the hint of a fresh geranium, 
Even her armpits. .. 

Brock shuddered invisibly. Emily Brookings smelled 
sweetly in all the places where ordinary women do not. 
He remembered a series of surprises. He had asked her, 
after they had been intimate: 

"Were you born in a garden?" 

Emily, still flushed with the blossoming of love, had 
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looked at him gravely. She had touched his lips, caressed 
him as though all his parts were hard jewels. 

“J wasn’t born for Rhine Brookings," she had said with 

And Brock knew that was true, but had said nothing 
because he, too, was puzzled and confused. The feeling 
he had for Emily was love—how deep, how lasting he 
didn't know. She was a married woman, plainly not in 
love with her husband. But her husband was Rhine 
Brookings, his own editor, a man of standing in Middle- 
burg, with many eyes and more ears. He considered it a 
miracle that Brookings did not, apparently, even suspect 
that his wife was sleeping, on occasion, with another man. 
They had been careful, of course. Emily's assignments - 
took her at least four evenings a week to social functions 
more than fifteen miles from the city. They could 
make time to rendezvous. There was a small sea-food 
restaurant, rather run-down, with a back garden fronting 
on the river. Its owner was old and discreet, There were 
small motels, many off the great north-south highway 
that by-passed the city. And their meetings were always 
at night and under fictitious names. 

Brock's slight feeling of panic had passed. But just aft- 
er her wink he sensed in her eyes the wish to adjourn 
further communication until much later in the day. There 
was a wedding reception scheduled at Vrooman’s Inn, 
half-an-hour’s drive out of town. Emily would: drop in, 
jot the usual dull notes as to what the bride wore, what 
the bride's mother wore, the names of the bridesmaids, 
etc., and then depart. He would be waiting, of course, 
although not at Vrooman's; at the little seafood place. 

The clatter of the busy editorial room receded as Brock 
entered a corridor, his loins already warm with anticipa- 
tion. The morgue, presided over by Twilly Featherston's 
fat wife, Merrileth, opened beyond a door on the left. 
It was a deep, high cave of a room, cool although re- 
moved from the penetrating chill, and much favored as 
a place in which a small number of the staff could bring 
their lunch and munch away in peace. 

Merrileth also superintended the photoprint machine 
and she was tearing off a strip bearing a picture of a 
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gory accident. She nodded, looked up at Brock, nodded 
again and disappeared through a doorway leading into a 
wire cubicle where six teletypes chattered insanely. Merri- 
leth, starved from early years for affection—a condition 
arising from her plumpness, or so she thought—loved her 
husband rather too well. In fact, as Twilly was fond of 
remarking, she had damned near loved him to death. 

“A good thing we are not Cro-Magnons," he would 
say. “They always did it with the women on top. It would 
be like a nightly sacrifice to J uggernaut. But don’t get 
me wrong; I love my wife.” 

The door at the end of the corridor was marked 
EDITOR. As usual, it was chastely shut. Brookings spent 
very little time there since he considered it important to 
oversee the staff, which explained why the editorial room 
was in one huge piece rather than subdivided into offices 
and cubicles. His main duties were writing editorials and 
planning each week as far in advance as he could the 
local items to be covered. He also whipped the writ- 
ing staff into a constant vigilant struggle toward the holy 
goal of adhering to the nigh-sacred style sheet. In addi- 
tion, he personally prepared for the printer the columns 
written by Drew Pearson and George Sokolsky. 

The Express, run by Republicans, had a large con- 
servative readership for its front page and an even larger 
working class element reading the rest. It had been 
deemed prudent to include Pearson and then Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Circulation had not suffered, although Brook- 
ings had come in for rumbling dissent at each of the two 
exclusive restaurants he frequented alternately. But he 
found ready counter-arguments on purely economic 
grounds. The paper needed diversification to exist, al- 
though it was the only one in Middleburg. The big-city 
dailies were increasing competition. You had to cater to 
someone besides the more responsible readers—as he put 
it—otherwise the Express would simply expire. 

Brookings had heard rumors. There was talk of 
bringing in a more energetic, progressive editor from the 
metropolis downriver. Brookings liked his berth on the 
Paper; it guaranteed him prestige and at least the facade 
of real power, which he knew did not even belong to 
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Max Von Orrens, the publisher. Brookings had seen his 
job at stake. Facing up to Von Orrens was à task from 
which he had shrunk as he might from a barb-studded 
gauntlet, for it meant facing up to the powers that were, 
who operated behind Max. But he had done it, half full 
of burgundy, a drink which did not physically paralyze 
him as hard liquor would have done and left his reason- 
ing powers intact and perhaps a trifle enlarged. It had 
been his one slight fall from grace, and the result was 
successful. 

Brookings lived on the prestige of his victory. It be- 
came legendary, almost as a famous battle. For a time, 
even the greater majority of the editorial room had con- 
sidered him less of a cultivated louse. No one knew, of 
course, that the night he had bearded Von Orrens in his 
office, on the mysterious top floor of the Express Build- 
ing, he had caught the old man with a newly hired tele- 
phone girl whose husband was in the army, engaged in 
nude, Corybantic writhings. It had been distasteful to 
Brookings; blackmail was something he had never stooped 
to before. 

Brock knocked on the editor’s door. A buzzer sounded 
and the door swung in under the pressure of his hand. 
Behind a very ordinary desk sat Rhine Brookings, doo- 
dling with a pencil. He was a tall man, high and erect in 
his seat, with a thin, aristocratic face, a cautious look and 
a brisk, businesslike voice, occasionally modified by a 
short, dry laugh. The relationship between the two men 
was not unfriendly, The editor had hired Brock readily, 
correctly sensing in him an earnestness and ability to 
respond rare in the average reporter. Brock had, in fact, 
turned out to be far above average. 

Brookings was smoking a cigar. He offered one to 
Brock, who declined. The reporter took a seat in front 
of the desk. 

“On this jetport thing,” Brookings began casually, tap- 
ping a small pile of official-looking papers. "We've got 
the preliminary state reports and they look favorable.” 

“You'll publish them?” Brock asked, leaning forward, 
but he had been too hasty. Brookings’ hand holding the 
cigar came down on the pile. 
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“These are preliminary, I said, Brock. They won't even 
circulate in the state capital for a week. Max got them 
from a friend of his," and he winked knowingly. 

"What about the Times-Herald up there?" 

"Nobody can publish this stuff until it is officially re- 
leased." 

Brock looked puzzled. “You want my opinion, you 
mean? Should I read it?” 

The editor glanced through the window beyond Brock’s 
head, down the hill that swept slowly to the distant river; 
his eyes were evasive, 

“Max wants a series of articles on the whole thing, just 
as if the matter were still up in the air. In fact it is. I've 
read it; it does nothing more than strongly recommend 
this area for the new jetport. I know we've run wire stuff 
on the jetport, but we want something else, now. On-the- 
street interviews with the average man, spot statements 
with responsible businessmen, individual reports on what 
property owners are thinking. The works. Think you can 
do it—all the way?" 

Brock considered. The Express had invariably been 
edited for local coverage, although a section of the front 
page was reserved for national and foreign news. Brook- 
ings' real genius as a newspaper editor had been amply 
demonstrated by his drive to cover Middleburg thorough- 
ly day by day, as though the city were the only place 
on earth. Brock could understand this, even respect it. 
But the jetport proposition had been hanging fire, now, 
for over five months, while the officials in charge of 
recommending the eventual location investi gated the pos- 
sibilities—a large hunk of wasteland outside Middleburg, 
and similar areas near cities in a hundred-mile radius. 

Brookings had, in effect, decided that the Express 
would remain silent, except for wire copy and a piece 
or two put together by Mrs. Blague, with pasteups and 
original copy, contrasting the former and present bucolic 
quiet of the region surrounding the city with what could 
be expected if the jetport were built. For five months that 
comparative silence had endured. 

Brock knew the meaning of silences. He had learned 
what a silence from Brookings meant, or what a lack of 
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response from Von Orrens could mean. He had grown 
sensitive to silences, so unlike those which he had known 
back home. Even the silence of a telephone girl or a re- 
ceptionist could mean something. 

This was a loud silence. Brock should have broken it 
minutes ago. He nodded. 

“Of course IIl do it. Glad to. You know that, Rhine. 
Reason I hesitated is, I was wondering why—well, why 
we haven’t done anything before this.” 

Brookings’ head wagged sagely. He pointed upstairs. 

“He runs the paper and pays the salaries," he said. "I. 
have one guiding principle on this paper, Brock. I think 
it fits any business, considering that the guy on top made 
it what it is. I think I shouldn't argue with the boss." 
He gave a short, dry chuckle. “Within reason, of course.” 
Brookings continued, clearly alluding to his own, famous 
struggle with Von Orrens. “But I do what he says.” His 
yoice took on a pious glow. “If I didn’t it would mean 
disloyalty. Also dismissal.” Then he laughed again. “That 
shouldn’t worry guys like you. You can argue with me— 
again, within reason. I won't dismiss you, but I never 
hesitate to chew a man out. You know that, don’t you?” 

Brock nodded. He was not afraid of Rhine Brookings, 
but he knew precisely the amount of truth in what the 
editor had said. There was a good deal of it. A good 
job was—simply that. Brookings, in general, could do 
nothinng but knuckle under, The boss was—the boss. And 
Brock’s boss was Brookings. All that was truth, common 
sense. You did not tell off the guy over you because it 
would mean a chewing out or getting fired. And the next 


place you went would probably not be any better. Over 


Brookings’ head he read a small placard, placed next to 
the one that read THINK! The small placard said, jocular- 
ly, surrounding an appropriately jocular drawing: TOO 
MANY CHIEFS, NOT ENOUGH INDIANS. 

That motto was good for the ages. He sighed, lit a 
cigarette. Brookings’ silence had been clear enough. He 
wanted the series to be slanted. Half of the man-on-the- 
street interviews would have to be faked; if necessary, a 
lot more. The man-on-the-street was, of course, the ma- 
jority. The rest need not be faked at all. Almost everyone 
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else—local farmers, other property owners including the 
holders of thirty or forty big estates around the city, 
would have one, single, unvarying view: opposition to the 
jetport. There would be significant exceptions, of course— 
the hundred or so proprietors of factories and many 
smaller business enterprises who had been suffering from 
Middleburg's position as an economically depressed area 
for more than three years. 

Brock grunted to himself. Any and all of these people 
were entitled to their opinions, even the worst. But he 
knew what the result would be if a referendum were 
held on the subject of bringing the jetport to Middleburg: 
a whacking majority in favor of it, A vote by a man out 
of work, or working only part-time, was worth the vote 
of a billionaire. There were many people permanently or 
partly out of work in Middleburg. And they would not 
be the only ones to vote for the jetport, if they had a 
chance. Every man with a job could feel the city shrink- 
ing around him. Van Duzer Street already had at least 
two or three empty stores on each block. 

And so Max Von Orrens was preparing the ground 
for a referendum, if it were forced. With the aid of his 
two merry-men: Rhine Brookings and Brock Grodell. 

Brock decided he would do the series so long as he 
could stand the stench. He knew about how long that 
would be—when he had to write interviews not as they 
had happened, but as they had never happened. He could 
put that off a while. He would interview some of the big 
boys first. 

Brookings wrote out a voucher, and handed it to 
Brock with a smile. 

“You'll need a small swindle sheet. Eat well, young 
man. Stand them a bottle of wine. Just don’t let me see 
you around the office unless you're writing." Then he 
handed over the official report on the jetport. “Keep that 
with you all the time. Take it with you to the bathroom, 
if practical.” The editor laughed. “It’s copy. We'll print it, 
as soon as it’s released.” 

Maybe you will, Brock thought. He had seen interest- 
ing things done, even to official reports. Doing them was 
an art and there were many artists in the newspaper 
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field today, everywhere, even back home. He was quite 
capable of being such an artist, himself. He had the 
talent, but only now, for the first time, was he under 
pressure to apply his human thinking tissues to the tinny 
machine that wrote anything asked of it at a bark. 

“Give me the first piece day after tomorrow,” Brook- 
ings advised. He walked with Brock to the door. “Don’t 
worry about Liz dropping dead when she sees the vouch- 
er," he said, referring to the cashier. "I've initialed it." 
“Tell her she can call me, if she thinks you forged it.” 

The door closed behind him and, in the dim light of 
the corridor, Brock looked at the voucher. It was for five 
hundred dollars. He waited until he’d passed the morgue 
door and then he laughed bitterly to himself. 

It was a bribe, passed in the most subtle manner 
known to modern civilization by a man who doubtless 
thought himself morally invulnerable because he had once 
won a tiny political victory over the old man in the pub- 
lisher’s office. Von Orrens, Brock knew, was approaching 
senility, although still young enough in appearance and 
desires to give the impression of a man at least two dec- 
ades away. Von Orrens could not possibly have originated 
the idea for the series of articles. Chiefly, he kept to his 
eyrie and worried about the style sheet. But although the 
birth might have come from the womb of Brookings’ 
mind, he would not have the executive power to put it 
through. A conclave had made the decision, Brock told 
himself; a group somewhat more influential than the list- 
ing of officers which was carried daily in a small box 
on the editorial page under the small running head. Half 
of the officers were simply salaried employees, like him- 
self, But running the jetport series sounded like pressure 
employed by someone with sufficient weight. One or two 
people. Or three, at most. That was all who would be 
needed. 

Brock had heard gossip about Von Orrens and his 
wealthy friends. It had never occurred to Brock to pur- 
sue the truth because it was so much bigger than anything 
he was used to. There was power, control, connections, 
hidden behind long, curving driveways and actual porter’s 
lodges—he had been accustomed to thinking of a porter’s 
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lodge as something found only in British detective novels. 
Brock saw the same intangibles enshrined or embedded 
in the salmon-colored marble of the city’s three decorous 
banks—powerful, marbled, but dull. 

The intangibles were capable, though, thought Brock, 
of handing him a bribe through Brookings as though he 
had been bought a drink. 

Brock walked through the editorial room, noting only 
that Dexter was back in his slot and that Emily was prob- 
ably in the ladies’ room. He went downstairs to the 
business office, which opened off one of the doors in the 
rotunda walls and asked Liz Bentham to cash the voucher 
for him. Liz was sixty-five years old and had been with 
the Express since she was fifteen. Her father had been 
one of the boiler-plate makers in the old building press 
room. For vouchers of any denomination she gave al- 
ways the same advice. She gave it as Brock took out his 
wallet to stow away the fifties and twenties. 

“It would be a lot safer to spend it all in the same 
place,” Miss Bentham said. 

Brock gave what he hoped Twilly Featherston would 
consider an appropriate reply. “In a world like this, grand- 
mother, there are no longer any safe places. Not even 
one.” 

Bribed, he thought, on his way to go to the diner down 
on the next block. He thought, too, of Brookings and 
Brookings’ wife. There had been an invitation in her eyes 
to serious dalliance—the last had occurred some weeks 
before. He had not bothered to separate his own salary 
money from what he had received via the voucher, And 
there would be no way to recognize the part he would 
legitimately expect to spend for expenses on the jetport 
series and the part that was pure bribe. Perhaps half of 
it would have to be returned. He decided there was noth- 
ing else to do. Once you took a bribe, even a small one, 
you would take anything. And he could not donate it, 
even anonymously, to some worthy cause. It had to be 
returned so that Brookings would know he had a man 
who might be sold out but couldn’t be bought. 

Passing under the open windows of Von Orrens’ of- 
fice, three floors above, he paused and laughed, struck 
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by a sudden thought. What part of the money, he asked 
himself, would he spend tonight on Brookings’ own wife? 
The cozy little seafood place was not expensive, but the 
motel was. It was run-down and very remote and its 
cottages looked like large toolsheds. But privacy was guar- 
anteed and no questions asked or searching glances given, 
even when you arrived after dark and without luggage. 
There would be no separating honest money from bribe. 
All of it was green, although part of the evening's ex- 
pense would have to come from Brookings’ gift. 

Even the brook would not know; the brook that ran 
under the line of motel cottages. It was a pretty little 
stream, broad at that point and it babbled loudly, so that 
the occupants of one cottage could never know what the 
wild passions were saying in another. It was a winding 
stream, too, coursing down from the hill lands and coming, 
after many turns, to a huge, open storm sewer that ran 
behind the Express block like a granite-walled moat and 
emptied, finally, into the great river at the city’s foot. 

Brooks, like stones, did not talk. He was glad of that. 
The senseless murmuring of the water would not betray 
him, even though the stream that passed beneath the love 
sheds reached the vicinity of the Express half an hour 
later within view of the lighted windows framing the edi- 
torial room, where the editor would be working alone. 

He would never hear, in the rhythmic rush of waters, 
the gasp of a woman in the exquisite agony of full or-. 
gasm, or Brock’s gentle bellow that would put a tempo- 
rary period to passion. 








Three 


ALTHOUGH THE outdoor garden had been crowded when 
Brock had driven up to the restaurant a half-hour before, 
it was almost empty now, except for himself. He had had 
two triple secs and plenty of time to think. He stared past 
the latticed walls covered with climbing roses, kudzu vine 
and honeysuckle to where the long, sloping lawn ended in 
a sandy, rock-strewn shore. A small yacht club occupied 
the premises next to the restaurant, but its dock lights 
were out, and to the south was twilight and silence, broken 
only now and then by the splash of oars or the sound of a 
train from the other side of the river. He could not hear 
the city; that was four miles farther south. 

A woman came in very quietly; it was Emily Brookings, 
and in the twenty seconds she took to cross the garden to 
where he sat at a tiny table for two, Brock had time 
to think what kind of bastard he was for sleeping with an- 
other man’s wife and how the fact that the other man was 
a fatuous fool who made his wife unhappy and had, in 
addition, tried to bribe him, did not mitigate his own sin at 
all. Then he smelled her jasmine. It was an old-fashioned 
scent, like Florida Water, but she was wearing a small, 
perky little hat and did not look out-of-date at all. Al- 
though she was three full years older than Brock she 
looked younger, even early in the morning, for there had 
been one blessed time when Brookings had been away and 
they had stayed together through a whole night. She had 
Brookings’ aristocratic look, a small-featured, pert face, 
mobile but usually composed, and a gentle, dry voice. He 
knew by now that she had married Brookings as a result 
of long family pressure. Although she was a clear thinker 
and had even been a bohemian type in her college days, 
Emily had had no desire to break loose from her own 
comfortable family circle. There was, she had thought 
then, no bearable life for her outside the secure, if rigid, 
established old-family structure of Middleburg society. A 
marriage, at first hinted at, then pressured for, to Rhine 
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Brookings, had seemed, finally, to be acceptable. Love 
would come later. She knew, in fact, that it often did. 
There was nothing wrong with Rhine, so far as she could 
see. She could even agree that he was a catch. Cultured, 
urbane, good-looking and with—as her parents pointed 
out—obvious good taste. He had waited until forty to 
marry, and now he wanted to marry her. 

A courtship of two years would not have been too long 
she decided later. She might have discovered his weak- 
nesses. But she had been forced to find them out after 
marriage. One of them was the fact that he found sex ae 
disposable as kleenex. The long hours he gave ungrudg- 
ingly to an infinite amount of minute detail on the Express 
exhausted him and drained his strength, both physical and 
mental. But she had never brought herself to the point of 
being unfaithful, even to save her own sanity, until she 
had met Brock. 

She bent over the table to kiss him, and he responded 
with his own, gentle ardor. He watched her sit down op- 
posite him and strip off the long, lacy gloves, remove her 
hat and light a cigarette. Old Mr. Robsart, the proprietor, 
came in with two more triple secs and took their order 
which she gave—fried, assorted seafood, salad, rolls and 
plenty of beer in pitchers. Mr. Robsart said nothing, only 
nodded and went away. There was no one else, now, in 
the garden, except the two of them. She smiled, but he 
could see her eyes were troubled, 

“I love you,” she said. 

He drank her champagne; she dramk his. 

“I love you better,” he said, grinning, 

She smiled again. “We'll see, later.” 

“T have a new way,” he said. 

Her eyes widened. “There are no new ways.” l 

“We know more in the Middle West,” he said, reprov- 
ingly. “Have you ever repaired to a barn with a boy?” 

“Never!” : 

He waved a hand northward and eastward. "There are 
plenty of barns around. There must have been more when 
you were a young girl." ] 

*Barns are for cows and farmers. They smell." 


Ad E 
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“I should have been more specific. I mean, in a barn 
hayloft.” 

“Hay tickles,” she said gravely, but then she gave a 
little giggle. 

“How did it go at Vrooman’s?” he asked. 

She patted her handbag, in which reposed a pocket re- 
corder. 

“Vrooman’s is in here. It was very pleasant. Everybody 
was pleasant, even the bride’s mother.” 

"Why the hell shouldn't the bride's mother be pleasant?" 
he demanded, making way for the cup of clam chowder. 

"They always relive their own defloration," Emily said, 
spooning up chowder hungrily. “They are full of guilt be- 
cause they remember how much fun it was.” 

"I've always wondered about that," he said reflectively. 
“Do women—do girls—get any fun out of practically be- 
ing raped?” 

“Show me a good woman and I'll show you a rapist’s 
friend,” Emily said, laughing. She dunked part of a roll 
in the chowder. “Even in the Middle West . . . Do you 
know I love you?” 

“Oh, yes.” He poured beer for them both, his mouth 
full of rolls. “By the way, is anything wrong?” 

She shook her head, but said. “There is always some- 
thing wrong. Why shouldn’t there be? Is anybody happy— 
really happy?” 

He took her hand and squeezed it. “I’m happy now. 
I'm happier than I ever was back home.” 

She finished the chowder and looked at him gratefully. 
“You know, just saying that makes everything bearable. 
Even if you really don’t love me. Even if you’re the big- 
gest liar in the world.” 

“Do you want me to shoot your husband?” he asked, 
leaning back as the main dish arrived. Mr. Robsart over- 
heard, but said nothing. If he heard of a shot husband, 
he would say nothing. Mr. Robsart wanted nothing to in- 
terfere with business. 

“We will get around to that later,” Emily replied. “I 
assume you said that to prove your sincerity.” She watched 
the proprietor disappear. 

He nodded. 
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“Say it again when I’m in the right mood,” she sug- 
gested. z 

“When will you be in the right mood?” 

“Right after we—” she began, but stopped. 

“Right after we what?” he demanded, a leer gathering 
in his eye. 

She blushed. 

“You are a good woman. A good woman always 
blushes, even at murder. Do you know who told me that?” 

“Twilly?” 

“Right.” M 

They fell to the rest of the meal with great appetite. 

The motel was six miles away. They turned off the 
speedway onto a paved road, then onto a dirt road and 
then went up a lane. They rode in Emily's car, having left 
Brock's at the restaurant where they could pick it up later. 

The motel emerged out of a rising mist, between a gas 
station which had closed hours ago and a pine planting 
belonging to the state. Brock parked the car and went in 
to see the proprietor, like Mr. Robsart, an old man. He 
paid the thirty-dollar fee and came out. He knew that 
Emily had gone to one of the unlighted cottages. Follow- 
ing her scents was easy. He crossed the wooden bridge 
over the broad stream and climbed a set of stairs. His 
journey ended at the last cottage at the right. All the 
others were quiet. Three of them were lighted although 
the shades had been drawn. 

When he opened the door he knew she was nude be- 
cause he could smell, suddenly, a whole variety of scents. 
The scent between her breasts and that of her legs and 
that of the skin over her hips. The cottages were clean 
and simply furnished. He stumbled over something soft 
on the floor. 

“Is that a place to drop your underwear?” he grum- 
bled, but his own jacket and weskit were already on, 

“Drop your own on top of it,” she suggested, standing, 
a faint white phantom in the almost total darkness. 

“T have seldom heard a more lewd remark,” he said, 
shedding his pants. “I hope your stockings are out of the 
.. way. They run." : 

. *"Ummmm." 
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He wondered if she could smell him. He was naked, 
now. He guessed she could. He waited, and then it came, 
the feeling of something that had seldom happened be- 
fore, new, fresh, large, sweet-smelling and gathering with 
speed and acceleration. He had felt that way before, when 
he was sixteen and kissing a girl. Just kissing a girl. It 
was like that again, now, with Emily, as it always had 
been. He wanted to strut in front of her; deep rooted pas- 
sion and unabashed lust projected from him like a giant 
elm putting forth leaves. He took three steps and caught 
her to him. They were silent, but they moved, standing 
there. He thrust his body into hers, which gave only slight- 
ly and then with a slight rhythm that pulled them closer 
until they were locked, arms, legs and lips, as if soldered 
together. 

It was like a dark, silent dance. And then suddenly she 
gasped and flung herself toward him until she had forced 
him against a wall and hammered at him until he could 
stand the physical ecstasy of it no longer and lifted her 
bodily from the floor. Her legs wrapped around him and 
she clung immobile, while he carried her to the just barely 
visible bed. He sat down; she didn’t move. In the dark he 
held and moved her like a puppet, while she made a low, 
crooning sound, 

“Please, oh please ..” she whispered. He lay back, his 
fingers digging into her spine, bellowing abruptly, mouth- 
ing delight and release while she presssed her breasts 
against him and then relaxed, her sounds rising just barely 
over the roar of the brook, dying away as did his as they 
moved apart... 

Brock guessed it was about half an hour later when he 
awoke. She was still asleep. He shifted her bodily toward 
the other edge of the bed and then he went to his jacket 
for cigarettes. But she was already awake when he came 
back. She took one of the cigarettes he had lit and flung 
a leg over his possessively, but removed it a moment later. 

"Anything wrong?" he asked, absently. 

She raised herself on one elbow and glanced down at 
him. It was lighter, now, in the darkness. Their eyes had 
become accustomed to it. 
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He could see her nod. She kissed him, ran her hand 
down his body and brought it back. 

“Rhine gave you an assigament today, didn’t he?” 

“Sure. Why?” 

She sat up in bed, put her naked feet on the floor. He 
could feel the broad surface of her back. He kissed it. 
She shuddered, turned to him, 

“Would you marry me?” she asked, 

He was silent a few seconds. Then he said: 

«Didn't I say I'd shoot your husband?" 

“I don’t want him shot. I just want you to do two 
things.” 

iT at things?” 

«pL. T don't know the proper order. Or, rather, I do. 
One thing has to come before the other. I married Rhine 
but I don't love him. And I know why. He's dishonest. 
He's a tight little pose in piety and hypocrisy, like—like a 
painting by some artist I can't even name." She interrupt- 
ed herself with an air of total desperation. “I do love you, 
Brock. I want you like I've wanted nothing else. We fit 
together. Have you ever known a woman like me? Have 
you ever made love to a woman as—as responsive as I 
am?" 

“No,” he said candidly. 

“All right.” Her voice, her words were suddenly as 
heavy as lead weights. “I want you to turn down the as- 
signment he gave. I know all about it. I’m not even think- 
ing of what my own opinion on the matter is. Probably 
we think alike on it. But you're going ahead on it, aren't 
you? You'll write what he wants you to write?” 

He said nothing for a full thirty seconds. Then, sud- 
denly: 

«Tl write what I want to write. I'll write his story, up 
to a point." 

She shrank from him as though her whole body had 
collapsed. 

“You'll write what he wants you to write. I know it.” 
She got up. “Where the hell are my panties? Let’s get out 
of here.” 

Her voice was angry. | 

But he pulled her back to the bed. He held her to him, 
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not closely but as if he cared what she had said. Her re- 
sponse was immediate; she seemed to soften, her anger 
evaporated, but he knew she still thought the way she had. 

“Did Rhine tell you he was giving me the assignment?” 

“Of course he did, my lamb. We are husband and wife. 
In the intimacy of the marriage bed, which is as intimate, 
althought not as morally legitimate as this one, he tells me 
everything.” 

“Everything?” He made his voice jocular, trying for 
time to think, to parry. 

“You want to know about every scandal in Middle- 
burg? Each one? Rhine knows them all. You ought to 
know a good deal about them, yourself." Her voice, re- 
sponding to his, seeking for peace, had become playful. 
"I can't help sleeping with him, Brock. We're married. In 
between—uh, well, we talk like a married couple will. I 
regale him with the troubles of the day—mine. He regales 
me, or thinks he does, with the higher office poop, you 
should excuse the term. He told me he was going to have 
zn handle the jetport series. He likes your work, you 
now." 

"And you don't like my handling it?" 

She pinched his arm, in a simulation of anger. 

"You know damn well I don't. I love you, Brock; 
you've done me the honor—doubtless you're only half- 
lying—of saying that you love me. And I'm married to 
Rhine Brookings. I have, my dear, one of the most envi- 
able marriages in the county—to those debs and sub-debs 
with no brains and few morals, which means most of 
them.” Her skin became warm to his touch. “I mean 
morals of character, not of . . ." 

He bent and kissed one of her breasts, with a loud 
smack. She shivered, giggled a little, but pushed him 
away. Then she went on: 

“I may sound naive, but I’m sick to death of pretense 
and dishonesty. I’m sick of Rhine. Up to here.” She 
pointed to her throat. “Not for any personal reasons, He’s 
not repulsive; he’s really a perfectly normal man under that 
armor of efficiency he wears.” Her voice, which had taken 
on a note of derision, softened a little with pity. “Not 
his fault, of course, any more than what my parents did 
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to me. But he believes in that way of life; and he thinks 
that what happened to him and to me was good.” 

She took a cigarette from Brock who had lit two of 
them, and said, "When you're brought up in the stench 
of what is garbage, but is called Paris perfume, you can't 
tell the difference. Did you ever realize, Brock, how un- 
derprivileged rich people can be? Do you know how true 
that story of the poor little rich girl really is?" She gave 
an odd sort of female cackle. “When you have a mind— 
actually have one, I mean—it takes years to purge your 
self of that built-in capacity for unhappiness and blind- 
ness, of being told to want things that simply aren't good 
for you. Don't cry for me. Never cry for anybody with 
money. It's sad what muck we believe, but we live and 
eat well.” She paused. "It may please some. Anyway, I 
can’t stomach it much longer. I'm too intelligent. And I 
don’t want you to smut yourself.” 

“You think that’s what it really is—smut?” 

“It’s the same as enlarging the hole in a privy and 
jumping in because you're dared to or paid to. Do you 
want me to use the proper—1 mean, of course, the cor- 
rect words? Do you want—" 

*No, no," he interrupted. «But you haven't given me 
a good reason to— well, just give up the assignment. You 
know what it would mean, Em. He’d ask me why. Id 
have to tell him. He'd start talking in that damn, vege- 
table way...” 

“I ike a heart-of-celery cracking.” 

“Yes. T don't mind, though, what he'd say or how he'd 
say it. Only he'd go on endlessly and wait and wait, until 
Id broken down and given in, and—" 

She interrupted again. "You can't be afraid of him." 
She ran her hands meaningfully over his solid body. "You 
could handle him." 

uj could break a folded fist on him, but you don’t do 
that. I would, if I felt mad at him, but he’s not a god 
asking me to be a whore. He’s just a whore asking me 
to help him. I think your whole point was that he's pa- 
thetic, isn't it? They sit in the seats of the mighty and they 
pontificate and they wield power, but they’re pathetic, 
even though average people don’t laugh at them but 
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cringe.” He laughed. “No power, really, except to hire 
and fire. And hell in their hearts, most of the time. But 
that doesn't stop them from being who and what they 
are; Rhine, too. No matter what I said, he could get 
somebody else to do it. I'd quit now, if I knew a better 
newspaper to work for. Do you think there are any?" 

In the darkness she shook her head. "There aren't 
any. I know. Big city or small town or Middleburg, they're 
all trapped in what they are." 

"There isn't anything else they can do," he said gently. 

Her body stiffened. "Can't they?” she asked. “After 
having jumped into the privy you don’t have to stay down 
there. That’s what is wrong with Rhine. He likes it. He’ 
do anything to stay there, once having made the jump. 
Oh, we’re all in it, but some of us want to climb out— 
somehow, some way—and stay out.” 

He could hear the sound of the brook. He turned his 
head toward the window, but she seized his arm. 

“Listen, Brock, people don’t have to do anything. Not 
Just anything. They shouldn’t let themselves. Once you do 
that you don’t know the real difference between right 
and wrong.” 

“Em, ) 

"Don't interrupt. I'd say anything to stop you from 
smutting yourself. I’m covered with enough dirt. Why 
should you be? And I won't be, forever. I'll leave Rhine, 
sooner or later, no matter what happens. But I love you. 
Nobody doomed you to be somebody else's potboy—not 
if you don't want to be. You know as well as I do that 
most of tlie people in this town want that Jetport and need 
it—need it. But their voices don't count for a damn, par- 
ticularly if they're not heard." 

"Rhine would just fire me—or Von Orrens would, and 
I'd have to listen to the same kind of crap that Rhine 
would fill me with. And the next place I'd go it would 
be the same, wouldn't it? What difference would it make 
in the end?" 

"I can think of one—maybe," Emily said. She sat very 
quietly and her hand took one of Brock's and held it 
gently, but very firmly as though she knew she could not 
let go. "If you hurt yourself it doesn't matter. That's why 
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I can take as much as I have. I’m only hurting me. But 
Rhine wants to hurt twelve thousand people, or Von Or- 
rens does, or Von Orrens’ friends do. It won't work, any- 
more. I don't mean they can't stop the jetport. They can, 
but not forever. They're just fighting for time—and in the 
meanwhile, so they can have their quiet and their estates 
and their family intimacies and isolation, a whole region 
full of people could go hungry and be uncomfortable. The 
jetport will come anyway, ten OF fifteen years from now, 
but those twelve thousand people have a right to some- 
thing better, now." Pre 

“And you'll blame me for it,” Brock said, tensely. 

She paused a moment, searching his face. 

“No, I won’t blame you, no matter what you do. If 
you didn’t do it, someone else would. That's true. No, 
Brock, I’m too great a sinner to blame you, OF even 
Rhine. But I had hoped that—that you were better than 
you are.” 

“Idol smashed?” he said, relaxing. 

«| don't love an idol. I love a man. I might love you 
better if you'd bleed for something, but I love you any- 

He said, huskily. “You know, you've never given me 
a real opportunity to say how much I love you, Em.” 

“I know,” she said, understanding instantly what he 
meant. “I’m married to him. I’m a great lady in a small 
sort of way, and I have to take my time. Blame me for 
that. I won't mind. I'm caught, too." She waited for him 
to say something, something that would continue the 
theme he had begun, but he did not, not directly. 

He simply said: “If I had to leave Middleburg, I'd be 
leaving you. And you're still married to Rhine. And you 
like Middleburg. I like it, too, but this is where you were 
born." i | 
"Yes, you're right," she said wearily. “It’s a difficult 
problem. I knew that when I asked you not to go ahead 
with the assignment. 1 know we're trapped, both of us. 
I’m no heroine. I can't even leave Rhine—just like that. 
You know, he's been good to me—in his way." She 
! sighed. “Damn life.” 
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“You don’t sound like a cultured, river-town aristo- 
crat," Brock said, with pointed humor. 

She responded with relief, “I’m a woman. Even aris- 
tocratic ladies are women. Particularly in the dark, nude, 
with a naked man two inches from her. Wait a minute: 
you're not naked." She felt around playfully. “Yes, you’ve 
got your socks off, but what about that wristwatch? What 
is it, a defense mechanism, a kind of chronometric loin 
cloth?” 

“You are wearing one yourself,” he said loftily. 

“All right, take it off,” she said with a low laugh, “I’ve 
never let a man take off my wristwatch before. Tell you 
what, if you take mine off, Pll take yours off.” 

"You mean—-you can't mean,” he said whimsically, 
"that you've never even let your own husband—" 

"Not even him. Why, it's only because it's dark that 
I'm letting you." Her laugh was cut off suddenly as he 
kissed her. 

The friendly dark saw only two bodies in a tight em- 
brace, moving very little, at first. And the brook spoke 
more loudly than did the two on the bed. 

An hour later she drove him back to Robsart's restau- 
rant where he picked up his car. As he opened the door 
of her car, she said: 

"What about tomorrow night?" 

"Any time, Emily. If you'd like to go back to the mo- 
tel even right now, I'll —" He grinned, 

“Egotist!” Emily said, archly, smiling. “No, I didn’t 
mean that—although I loved it, Brock. I loved it.” She 
put a hand on his for an instant. “I mean the Rhuysdael 
art exhibit. It's tomorrow night." 

"Well, you've got your recorder, Em." 

"I can't take a picture worth a damn," she said. “Be- 
sides, Rhine probably forgot, but you were assigned to 
go out with me, you know. It says so on the worksheet." 

"No, he didn't forget," Brock said, with sarcasm, “T 
forgot. I forgot he’d expect me to cover that, too, no 
matter what he said.” | 

“Don’t you want to?” she asked. “After all, it’s with 
me!" 

He laughed and patted one of her breasts. 
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“That’s right, it’s with you. Tell you what, we can swill 
up all the free food and beer—” 

“Wine, Brock. This is a Rhuysdael outing." 

"Beer and wine and then go to the motel. Unless you'd 
rather not," he concluded. 

“Oh, I’d rather, much rather,” she said with a warm 
laugh. “Unless, like any vampire, I’ve drained you dry.” 

Again he patted one of her breasts, the other one, so 
that it needn’t be jealous. À 

“I am drained dry,” he admitted. “And at my age. Also, 
you are a vampire. But I have remarkable powers of re- 
covery. Besides, with all that vintage stuff—” He broke 
off. *You know, all I'd need to do is just smell you, Em- 
ily, even now, and—shall I tell you what we'll do, after 
we leave? I mean, after we get to the motel?" 

“Tell me,” she said, amused. “Is there something we’ve 
left undone?” | 

He told her, looking at her intently in the darkness, with 
the odor of Mr. Robsart's many flowers and vines and 
the river sharp in his nostrils. He was not touching her, 
now, but he could sense her body undulate slightly, shiver 
and then shiver again. When he finished, she said, breath- 
lessly, and yet with a touch of abstraction, “It never 
grows old, does it? Infinite variety. You can never come 
to the end of it. I suppose God had that in mind when 
he put us here. Never a dull moment if you but try. Oh, 
thank God for life!" 

But Brock was gone, striding round the car, toward his 
own. She gazed after his darkened, obscured figure, fond- 
ly. Then she stepped on her gas pedal; the idling engine 
came to life and she backed away, seeing him wave to 
her in the glare of headlights. Dutifully, she drove out of 
the parking space and onto the road that headed back 
toward Middleburg and the Express office where she 
would pick up Rhine and they would both drive home 
after she had typed out her copy. 

Brock watched the red tail lamps vanish round a bend. 
He opened the map compartment of the car and took out 
a pint bottle of rye, poured himself two tots in a thick 
shot glass which had been stowed next to the pint. He was 
feeling very young, or at any rate, very frisky. In the 
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darkness he smiled, and put away the pint. He wondered 
if he were in love. You said you loved a woman, and 
maybe you did. What the hell was love? He knew it had 
a thousand faces, not all at once, but passing in review, 
like a succession of masks, live ones. Some happy, 
The motor stirred into life. 

He chuckled with boyish laughter into which he tried 
to stir the proper mixture of a leer and said: “Oh, you 
kid... 





Four 


WHEN Brock had first come to work on the Express he 
had lived in a furnished room only a mile from the office. 
Then he had noticed that almost everybody else on the 
staff lived far away, by comparison. Ultimately, he had 
found out why. Anyone living nearby could be reached 
easily and expected to cover any story, even at five o'clock 
in the morning with the temperature twenty-thrée below, 
which was not uncommon in Middleburg in the middle 
of winter. The unmarried men were always phoned first— 
this was considered a charitable act by Brookings who 
made much of it—and if they were unavailable the others 
were contacted, in ascending order of seniority until the 
marrieds were reached. Everybody, no matter how far 
away he lived, was trapped four or five times a year, 
but sheer distance made one less subject to frequent call. 
Brock had selected his current furnished apartment of two 
rooms and kitchenette because it was located on a lane 
more than a hundred yards back from the state road, and 
because the house itself closely resembled the one he had 
been born in. 

Brock arose early the next morning and began his as- 
signment by interviewing Mrs. Brosnan, his landlady, about 
the jetport. She was Irish and rawboned, and she had 
definite opinions. She owned two other houses on the prop- 
erty near Elm Plains and depended partly on their rental 
for a livelihood. One of them had been unoccupied for 
two years. The other was half empty. 

“Of course I’m in favor of the jetport,” she said, wrap- 
ping her flannel bathrobe tighter around her lean figure. 
“Be a goddamned idiot if I wasn’t.” 

“Thank you,” Brock murmured. He would clean up 
her dialogue; the Express style sheet permitted no ref- 
erences to diety except in a reverent way. He agreed with 
this, but as did most of the staff, he loathed every other 
commandment. 

His tape recorder lay in the backseat of the car, to be 
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used only when interviewing the big brass—so that the 
Express could not be accused of misquoting them. But he 
decided to devote the morning hours to the common 
man, then move on to the higher-ups. 

A gas station owner on the turnpike was even more 
explicit about the need for the jetport than Brock’s land- 
lady had been. Brock questioned the attendant as he need- 
lessly polished the windshield. He did not care. He had a 
job. It did not matter to him whether anybody else did or 
did not. Then Dr. Drovemans small Vauxhall swung into 
the position on the other side of the line of gas pumps. The 
doctor lived only a quarter-mile or so from Brock's apart- 
ment and treated the neighborhood as well as outlying 

"Jetport? Oh, I don't know," Droveman said, giving 
an impression of thinking deeply, but failing because he 
was too sleepy. "I suppose people need jobs, but the 
damn thing would blast our ears out, from here to the 
state line and all the way down to the river." 

Brock said, yes, that was so, but had the doctor con- 
sidered that people in the nearby metropolis had to lis- 
ten daily to jets? Had it hurt them? 

"Dying by the dozen, aren't they?" Droveman asked, 
chuckling. "Anyway, it's driving them crazy. A third of 
the people in the state hospital come from the city areas. 
Autos, TV, radio, crowded conditions, jets. Of course!" 
He paused, puffing for breath. “Besides, I don’t want any 
more patients. I wish half of mine would leave me alone. 
Pampered. You know who needs treatment more than 
any of 'em? Me. I have half the diseases in the book, 
part of 'em mental. Put a jetport in here and I'll have to 
treat your next sore knee from the violent ward." He 
barked cheerfully like a dog and waved the attendant 
over, “Half a gallon, Joseph, and you can make it water 
if you like. Go to work, Mr. Grodell.” 

Brock continued on the turnpike into Middleburg. He 
paused at the Old Continental, a restaurant famous for 
shad and other seafood from the river. As he got out of 
the car he noticed Max Von Orrens sidling out of the 
back entrance, already weaving a trifle. In the morning, 
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of course, the only meal served was breakfast, although 
the bar was open. 

Hasty, the head bartender, was on duty. Like most tend- 
ers of bars he had cultivated a thoughtful response as one 
way of avoiding trouble. | 

“Manhattan,” Brock ordered, and as Hasty mixed the 
drink he asked his questions. The barman did not reply 
at all until he had emptied the shaker and carefully dried 
his hands. 

“Frankly, Mr. Grodell, I don’t give a damn—not now," 
Hasty said. He was tall and cadaverous, with skin almost 
the color of a corpse. “Except for a few like yourself, 
people with jobs don't come in here. We don't need new 
business. Also, please don't quote me." He winked. 

Brock scratched out his notes. 

“Your health, Hasty,” he said. “What do you think 
your boss’s opinion would be?” 

The bartender smiled. 

“Well, now, he’s like me—in a way. I can retire any 
damn time I please and not worry. So could he. But he’s 
got a nice big house over there near that hunk of waste- 
land. Might bother him. Would bother him. Bother every 
damn customer we’ve got. Wouldn’t it bother you?” 

“Oddly enough, no,” Brock said. Hasty had purposely 
made a small mistake and poured the surplus of the shak- 
er’s contents into another cocktail glass. Brock drained 
that and ordered another. “Do you know where I was 
born, Hasty?” He chuckled. “Right on the edge of a barn- 
stormer’s flying field. I don’t look crazy, do I?" 

*You will," Hasty said. This time he drank the surplus 
himself. 

Brock paid him, left a good tip and departed with 
thanks. He drove into the center of town, parked in 
the newspaper's small lot and took a bus back toward the 
Old Continental, from which the turnpike angled into the 
main street. Then he started to work his way back into 
the city. 

Storekeepers, almost to a man, favored the jetport. He 
paused at a small shoe factory just off the stoned-in canal 
that ran down to the river and interviewed the owner, à 
busy Italian whose wife was his secretary. 
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“Look,” Mr, Pancini said, pointing to his wife who 

kept on typing. “I have to use my wife in the office. I 
. can't afford to hire a girl. If we had more local business 
I could hire a girl." 

“Quod erat demonstrandum,” Brock muttered. 

“Exactly,” Mr. Pancini said, surprisingly, “though your 
accent is not what I'd call smooth." He smiled. "Do you 
know how many jobs would be created if we had a jet- 
port here?" 

"Certainly, but how do you know?" Brook asked, sur- 
prised. The report, which was inside his jacket pocket, 
had given a high estimate. Ultimately, the jetport would 
expand the city's population by about a third. 

Mr. Pancini tapped his head. “Because I think,” he said. 
"In fact, everybody thinks, or just about everybody. I 
know figures—my wife knows them better. By the way, 
your paper hasn't done much on this. You're getting 
started a little late, aren’t you?” 

Brock rose. “I wouldn’t know.” 

“Yes, you would,” Mrs. Pancini said. Like her husband 
she was about fifty-five, and graying. She did not look 
Italian and was in fact Irish. “Mr. Grodell, we employ 
about twenty men here. Next week two will go; then two 
more by the end of the year. Next year...” Her voice 
grew very grave. “By the end of next year, we will go. I 
don’t care how much noise the jetport will make. In fact, 
how much noise could it make—would it sound any worse 
than our machinery?” She listened. The door to the plant 
itself was open. The machinery clacked, buzzed and 
rumbled. 

"I like the sound of your machinery,” Brock said, 
smiling a little. But he saw she was waiting for him, ex- 
pecting him to commit himself. He said, “Yes, I think 
the jetport would be a good thing.” 

Mrs. Pancini nodded. “Everything good has something 
bad in it for somebody. But you can’t stop anything good, 
if it is good. If you could run cars tomorrow on sand it 
wouldn’t matter if that knocked hell out of the oil com- 
panies, would it? They would be up and around in a lit- 
tle while, selling some special kind of sand.” 

“My wife is a radical,” Mr. Pancini said, wryly. “All 
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the Irish are. I can't convince her she's technically a 
capitalist." 

“I think for myself,” his wife said. “You said that you 
did. P've got a right to, also, haven't D?" 

"So what happens if somebody invents something to 
take the place of shoes?" her husband asked, with studied 
slyness. 

“Who needs shoes, except in winter?" Mrs. Pancini 
asked. She winked at Brock. 

“She’s smarter than I am,” Mr. Pancini said, lighting a 
pipe. “But Pm a better man than she is. Isn't it so, 
macushla?" 

Brock bowed out, laughing. 

The man-on-the-street interviews continued to be about 
ten to one in favor of the jetport. As Brock neared the 
end of his second hour, he simply ceased to take notes. 
He merely wished to confirm his own opinions. Them, 
abruptly, as he crossed Blague Square—named after Mrs. 
Blague's great-great-great grandfather who had been a 
highly successful river pirate and, ultimately, mayor—he 
heard the sirens of police cars. 

The square lay placid and drowsy, bathing in the warm 
early autumn sunshine. Each of its lopsided four corners 
was bounded by a bar. Brock had, at one time or anoth- 
er, been in every one of them; they were all of the most 
ordinary type, beer parlors in reality, crowded day and 
night both by workingmen who could buy only a few 
beers at a time and also by more than a few who could 
have bought the bars with their savings. There were at 
least a hundred more like them in and around the city 
and the fights that started in them were public, not dis- 
creetly hushed up as were the ones that occurred under 
more elegant auspices, in such places as the Old Conti- 
nental. 

A man was screaming; then two men were shouting. 
Passersby hurried toward the bar on the corner beneath 
which passed a contributory stream of the stoned-in canal, 
One of the bar's window's shattered suddenly under the 
impact of a hurled object and the glass clattered onto the 
sidewalk. Fortunately, no one was close enough to be 
hurt. 
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Brock instantly forgot his interviews and, with true 
newspaperman’s instinct, dashed across the main street 
toward the bar. He had been trained that way back 
home, and he would have been drummed out of service 
on the Express and some substitute for his epaulets would 
have been torn off in public if he had continued on his 
way. And he would have agreed he deserved his punish- 
ment. This was really Twilly’s kind of job, but he was 
probably down at the county courthouse and there was 
no choice for Brock but to get the story. You hated your 
_ boss, you had the best reasons in the world; you loathed 
every rule on the stupid, ragged sheet. But you were a 
newspaperman, and to the end of time or in any corner 
of the world, you would cover a story, no matter how 
trivial. In fact, this wasn't trivial; this was happening in 
Middleburg, the center of the universe to anyone who 
lived or worked there. 

He was ten feet from the entrance to the bar when a 
man staggered through the door, grinned childishly at 
him and collapsed on the pavement streaming blood from 
a cut across the face. Brock wasted no time, since four 
people had followed him, three men and a woman, and 
they were giving as much first aid as they could. 

Inside, the bartender was getting his breath and holding 
a small man in the crook of one arm. The little man was 
flourishing a knife which the bartender ignored. It 
flashed up, then sideways and the bartender moved spas- 
modically but with deliberation. The knife slashed into 
the red-cherry finish of the bar and stuck there. A quick 
jerk and the little man was swung free of the knife, and 
flung halfway across the room into a booth where he 
sprawled. Brock walked over to him, while the bartender 
ambled behind the bar again and leisurely began to draw 
beers. The six customers on stools appeared not to have 
moved. 

"You got any opinions on the jetport?” Brock asked 
the little man. 

“TH kill the bastard,” he replied, gasping. He tried to 
wriggle out of the booth. Brock pushed him back. 

“No opinions on the jetport?” 
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The bartender said conversationally, “That’s what they 
were arguing about.” 

The little man bristled. 

“The hell we were!” He spat. “That lousy bastard of a 
brother of mine won't let my wife alone." His eyes, 
clouded with liquor, shifted to Brock. "What jetport?" His 
neck swiveled and he looked toward the street. "I hope 
he’s bleedin’ to death." 

The door swung wide and two cops came in. One of 
them went up to the proprietor. The other nodded to 
Brock, then reached into the booth and pulled the little 
man out. 

“Come on,” the cop said quietly. 

“Wait a minute,” Brock said. “Let me get his name.” 

“Give the man your name,” the cop said. 

The other stammered a name. Brock noted it down. 
Then the door opened again—Brock had not heard an- 
other patrol car drive up, although an ambulance had 
just swung up to the curb, An almost incredibly fat man, 
dressed impeccably in a top-coat and homburg came in, 
followed by a third cop. It seemed almost as if a stylish- 
ly attired rhinoceros were in motion. A blast of alcoholic 
breath modified by a spiced, minty odor preceded the 
fat man as if a curtain of mist. Brock recognized Link 
Van Tyler, the perpetually drunk police chief. It was his 
hobby, on a dull day, to follow up all Class A and B 
emergency calls, there being nothing else to do on such 
days except to walk around police headquarters in the 
manner of a theater manager pacing the aisles, or to play 
solitaire in his private office. In view of Van Tyler's ad- 
diction to alcohol—which he attributed to the care of an 
aged and bad-tempered aunt—he had been persuaded, 
after several near-tragedies in which he had almost run 
down two or three aged aunts of other people, not to 
drive police cars or his own during working hours. He 
was an intimate friend of Max Von Orrens and was 
known to spend after-duty hours in Von Orrens’ office. 
What went on, apart from light conversation or eating 
and drinking—the two men shared a mutual interest in 
both—was not so much wondered at as unknown. Van 
Tyler, despite his aristocratic name, had not sprung from 
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Middleburg loins. He had been a politician in his youth, 
somewhere in New Jersey, but had left there, taking a 
large sum of money with him which he had never been 
asked to account for. Some said it was blackmail; others, 
loyal supporters since Van Tyler had established himself 
in Middleburg thirty years before, said it was all a lie— 
in fact, it wasn’t. The Express unvaryingly supported Link 
Van Tyler in election after election. His notorious public 
insobriety was excused—although not in print or in so 
many words—on the grounds that Middleburg had never 
possessed such an excellent after-dinner speaker as a police 
chief. His deputy, an Irishman named Michael Donaghy, 
ran the department, although it was Link who laid down 
policy. He was fond of saying that he had to do some- 
thing to earn his money. 

Brock bowed slightly. 

“Good morning, Grodell,” Van Tyler boomed amiably. 
He beckoned to the bartender who nodded. The porcine 
eyes swung toward the prisoner who was already on hig 
way out and then back to Brock. “I understand that you 
are making a survey of the populace in regard to the 
desirability of a jetport.” Van Tyler paused, took the dou- 
ble vodka the bartender handed him and went on chattily, 
discreetly ignored by the customers, who had smelled his 
breath. “I suggest we repair to your car. I have a few 
Opinions on the matter.” 

Brock put away his notebook, watched Van Tyler down 
the vodka and said, “Haven’t got my car with me, chief.” 

Van Tyler nodded. He disposed of the glass. 

“You may sit beside me in mine,” he said, walked to 
the bar, delicately plucked a handful of peanuts from a 
bowl and walked out, munching. Brock threw a dollar 
bill on the bar and followed. 

Outside, the ambulance was gone. A few spots of 
blood remained on the sidewalk. As Van Tyler emerged 
a group of the curious, about ten in number, moved in- 
stantly on their way. With a courtly gesture, the police 
chief opened the door of the car, pushed Brock inside 
and walked around to the driver’s door. The police chauf- 
feur, who had accompanied him, took up his station im- 
passively just to one side of the bar’s door. 
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“I cannot offer you a drink,” Van Tyler said, lighting 
a cigar. “These damned regulations about not drinking 
on the job...” He sighed. “But I must set the force a 
good example.” 

Brock smiled as he was expected to, and took out his 
notebook, 

“Don’t think I’m a damned fool,” the fat man said, in- 
haling smoke and flame deeply. “I agree that most people 
don’t think I am, but I am always afraid there are some 
who will.” 

“No complaints from me,” Brock said. He had, in fact, 
voted for Van Tyler in the last election, the opposition 
candidate having been arrested at the age of sixteen for 
raping a fourteen-year-old girl and then her mother. 

Van Tyler carefully extinguished his match. He glanced 
at the stub thoughtfully before throwing it on the car floor. 

“J often wonder, with my breath, that I don’t set my- 
self on fire. It may happen yet.” He shifted slightly behind 
the wheel, turned his eyes on Brock and said, “If I were 
you I wouldn’t waste too much time gathering the opin- 
ions of barflies and delicatessen owners.” The porcine 
eyes, deep-set, seemed to recede yet farther into their 
sockets of bone and heavy flesh. 

“Mrs. Brookings is the boss, chief,” Brock said. Back 
home he would simply have walked out on such a dictum, 
although even there reporters had occasionally been shot 
down at night on the streets, and not always by members 
of the Midwest underworld. 

“Why, of course,” Van Tyler said, in a slightly sur- 
prised tone. “I think Rhine is a great guy. I just didn’t 
know he’d asked you to do a really thorough jo E 

“Oh, he did,” Brock said, smiling. “Yes, he told me to 
ask everybody. By the way, chief, I was wondering if 
you have any particularly interesting and intelligent pris- 
oners who might want to express their views. Might make 
a new slant.” | 

Van Tyler nodded gravely. 

"There are rules, young man," he said. "Rules. Al- 
though I admire you and would count you as a confidant, 
I cannot break them. Now as to my own opinion: The 
jetport, economically attractive as it undoubtedly is, would 
: «o "e as 
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also unquestionably, strain the resources of our over- 
worked department to the limit. We are taxed to the 
limit as it is. You agree?" 

Brock, remembering that ten out of fifteen towns in 
the county had voluntarily slashed their tax rates to save 
money, and thus had curtailed needed school services, 
could only nod. But he said: "Just give me your opinions, 
chief. Mine don't matter." 

"Ah, how wrong you are, how wrong you are," Van 
Tyler said, absently. He gazed at the end of his cigar 
and rotated it in his fingers. “But the point I have just 
made is a decisive one. As it happens, I am a humane 
man. We have a fairly high rate of assault and attempted 
rape at night, The city cannot afford to see it climb higher. 
If you could express your own views—as I know you 
cannot, being an impartial member of a public service— 
you would rally to mine. I may look like a drunk. I 
may smell like a drunk. But let me assure you—I am 
not a drunk. I am a highly efficient and intelligent public 
servant—that is not on the record, although everybody 
believes it—and have devoted ten years of my life to the 
law forces of this city. I was denied even the four addi- 
tions to the department that I requested in my last bud- 
get. You can see my dilemma—in fact, Middleburg’s. 
We cannot afford the jetport. It would strain our every 
resource far beyond the breaking point.” Van Tyler raised 
a warning finger, lest Brock interrupt. “Roughly speaking, 
every fifth cop is as crooked as he dares to be. You see 
my difficulty. Bring in a jetport, and its added tempta- 
tions, and I couldn't even vouch for the honesty of every 
second cop. To quote my old friend, Max Von Orrens, 
I say this without fear of contradiction. The facts speak 
for themselves." 

He smiled gently, creases breaking into the already 
deep lines on his fat face, making it resemble a bunched- 
up sheet of seamy parchment. 

“Doubtless, in the course of your investigations," Van 
Tyler continued, *you will hear many opinions that will 
concur with mine. You can be sure they are true ones. 
There are some facts of life we cannot ignore." He sighed 
heavily. "Well, back to the grind, you to your task and I 
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to mine. Drop in at the office any time. Just for a change 
from Twilly. And, oh, by the way, any time you need a 
traffic ticket fixed, don’t ask me, just ask yourself.” Again 
he smiled slightly and Brock grinned back. It had been well 
over ten years since any member of the Express staff had 
been bothered with a traffic ticket. “You don't have a 
small bottle in your hip pocket, do you?" Van Tyler 
asked, but didn't wait for an answer. “IT wish I had 
Starns’ courage and carried one myself. I suppose I shall 
have to wait until I get back to the office. Unless it is near 
lunchtime...” He consulted a wristwatch, saw that it 
was not and shook his head. | 

Brock got out of the car and watched the police chauf- 
feur walk around it and get into the driver's seat which 
Van Tyler had vacated, with some effort. The police chief 
waved and the car drove off. Brock did not move for 
almost a full minute. He knew what had happened; there 
had been a private session and the publisher had told his 


, gromy about the jetport series—a fact not, in itself, sur- 


rising. What was surprising, and disturbing, was Van 
‘Tyler's. direct, although delicate hint. It was highly un- 


usual for the police to interfere in such a problem; 


_ actually, the police had not, as yet, but Van Tyler had. 
^ Etwas a mistake—Brock knew—for anybody to consider 


Van Tyler a fool. It was the common error of judging 
the man’s character by his personal habits. Further, Van 
Tyler, as he had said, was not a drunk. He simply lived 
in a natural medium—alcohol—as other men live in air 
or a fish in water. But Van Tyler had, nonetheless, done 
a foolish thing, for never before had he personally sub- 
jected a reporter to direct pressure. The protection afforded 
them by overlooking traffic violations and other penny- 
wise petty crimes, had simply been a mild bribe to go 
easy on stories unfavorable to the police at election time. 

There was something odd about an intelligent man mak- 
ing a fool out of himself. And suddenly Brock realized 
that Van Tyler had decided, first, that the matter was 
of such pressing importance to certain interested parties 
that Brock had to be slowed down. And, second, that 
ordinary, workaday diplomacy had to go by the board; 
hence Van Tyler's warning. Brock reflected that never 
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before in the city’s history—as compiled weekly by Mrs. 
Blague—had a matter of such Paramount importance 
arisen. Millions of dollars in cash and other values were 
involved. He sensed a hint of panic. And suddenly he 
realized why Emily had not wanted him to take Brook- 
ings’ assignment. She was simply afraid he would be bad- 
ly hurt. “Accidents” could happen, had already happened, 
even here in Middleburg. A man run down by a speeding 
car; a shot from a silenced rifle: a crippling beating. He 
knew of crimes that had never appeared on a police blot- 
ter, although they had been committed within sight and 
sound of a cop; he knew of stories that had never appeared 
in the Express—or in any of a thousand other papers 
from coast to coast. The local publisher simply would not 
print them because they would have hurt someone high- 
er up. 

A wry smile crossed Brock’s face as he turned away 
to resume his walk toward the office. He might very 
well be hurt, or found floating in the river with an empty 
whisky bottle in his pocket and his stomach full of whisky 
he had never drunk. There would be a story, then, of 
course; the best reporter on the Express had simply over- 
indulged and fallen into the water, The lie would be so 
big that everybody would believe it. Yes, he was expend- 
able, the only real outsider on the staff. Everyone else 
was a hometown body, easily persuaded, protected by 
the fact. 

He wondered, abruptly, why Brookings had put him on 
the job. The story was big and had to be handled proper- 
ly; he had the talent for it. And no one else on the staff 
had. But anyone—well, not anyone, but, say, Twilly— 
could have done a satisfactory job. 

A strange, cold feeling constricted his throat. He had 
suddenly become aware that sleeping with another man's 
wife—no matter how much the wife disliked her husband 
and wanted to divorce him—could be lethal. Did Brook- 
ings suspect—worse, did he know about their assigna- 
tions? The brook had not talked. But perhaps someone 
else had. The editor of a paper was more than one man 
—he was several hundred, when all the possible sources 
of information were counted. 
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Brookings could very well have given him the assign- 
ment, knowing he might overreach himself in some way, 
quite likely while doing his interviews. Brookings would 
give the order for mayhem or worse, if one were given. 
But the editor would enjoy the results—if he knew he 
had a reason. And yet Brookings had been very specific, 
very detailed as to exactly what he wanted; there had 
even been a bribe although that had not come from the 
Brock sighed, decided he was simply being morbid. 
Besides, there was no way he could determine whether 
murder or anything else was intended, until it happened. 

He paused in a few more stores along the way, inter- 
viewed half-a-dozen sidewalkers and then dropped into 
the River Club which fronted the county court house. The 
River Club was an exclusive luncheon place, frequented 
by most of the prominent lawyers in town. The tape- 
recorder, although compact, would have been out of 
place, so he did not go back to his car for it; besides, it 
was chiefly for private, individual sessions. The dining 
room was not yet crowded, but three well-known lawyers 
sat at a window table. They greeted him amiably. When 
he had finished with them—and paid their check—he 
realized that Van Tyler had been quite right. Their views 
were uniform, although dealing more widely than the po- 
lice chief had with concerns beyond their own immediate 
interest. They were bland, jocular, with that brand of 
quiet, easy humor which masks a deadly seriousness and 
a sharp edge. The jetport, of course, was devil's work, an 
inevitable breeder of mischief, very likely productive more 
of slums than of industry. In their well-bred tones advo- 
cacy showed the brilliant uses to which it could be put, 
like any cleverly designed surgical instrument. 

When he had finished with them, Brock, to clear his 
head, walked up to an old man standing by the secluded, 
old-fashioned, brass-railed bar, drinking bourbon whiskies 


Judge Ryder was retired at seventy-two, having stepped 
down five years before claiming he was bored by settling 
cases that should have been adjudicated by an intelligent 
child. He was short, thin and his skin was glossily trans- 
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parent. The once keen eyes were slightly dimmed and 
bloodshot. Like a dapperly dressed doll he stood with 
one foot on the rail and smoked a hand-made cigarette. 
He still wore stiff, detachable collars, Brock knew that 
long ago Ryder had been a bantam, fighting cock. Now 
he seemed shrunken and older than his years. But he held 
himself erect, although with an obvious effort. The judge 
nodded pleasantly. He knew Brock. 

Brock bought him wo drinks and then asked him 
what he thought of the Jetport. possibilities. The old man’s 
eyes squinted tiredly! e walrtied the three lawyers de- 
part from the dining toom. Then he smiled gently. 

"My good young nam," he beljan reedily, *if you ask 
me for truth, don't do it here. Those three—ah——gentle- 
men of the fortunes of law you were talking to might 
hear me, even out on the street." He shrugged. "Like you, 
I wasn't born here. Im still being tolerated. I got on the 
bench, you understand, during a reform administration. 
That was long, long ago. I think it was nineteen-fourteen. 
It was the last reform administration the city has had. 
You see, I am a foreigner. I can't afford to tell you what 
I really think." He paused, reflectively, then went on, 
“Perhaps you know that my daughter had the odd idea 
of marrying an Italian-American lawyer. They live in 
Gettlesville. But that doesn’t matter. He earns more than 
three times as much as the three of those—ah-—gentle- 
men put together, even when they whack up their ex- 
penses. But that isn't why they dislike my son-in-law. You 
see, young man, my daughter has five children. They are 
all employed in Middleburg, some with very good jobs, 
indeed. Of course, they made their own jobs, but I would 
not like to see their careers hurt." He winced, then 
winked. 

“You understand? Opinions? I haven't the time for them 
—not since long ago. Truth? I would prefer not to speak 
of that. Truth is too dangerous. You see, it is truthful. 
How much truth do you suppose is told in one day, here, 
in everything people do or say? I will tell you. About a 
tenth of one per cent. That used to be the percentage of 
alcohol in near-beer." He swallowed the last of a double 
bourbon, stared at the bar mirror which reflected the 
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glowingly lit room. “I rather like lunching here.” He shook 
his head. “Ask me on my deathbed, or maybe not even 
then. My grandchildren and their children will still be 
alive." 

Brock left him ordering another whisky. He walked 
out into the sunshine and looked at the courthouse. The 
day was still pleasant, warm, but he felt chilled, Yester- 
day, a little earlier than this, Middleburg had been—well, 
itself—indistinguishable from a hundred other such locali- 
ties, placid, with only ordinary hell trying to climb out 
of the well-battened hatches, hell that was the inevitable 
accompaniment of ordinary life, hell that could be hand- 
led. He glanced at the courthouse. The building was un- 
changed and behind it was the same small park and 
beyond that the plumbing goods factory and beyond that 
the slope to the river. Cars passed, people walked. But 
he did not recognize the town at all. Middleburg was 
like a suddenly conquered city, with ghostly soldiers 
patrolling the streets, armed with quick-firing rifles, in- 
visible soldiers but somehow real, as tangible as concrete, 
although you could not see them. 

He could see the danger, or sense it, although it had 
been there yesterday and he had not been able to then— 
or not very much. As a newspaperman he knew, of course, 
roughly a hundred times more than the public did about 
how the city—any city—was run. The machinery was 
not pretty, although it ran, like a badly designed genera- 
tor kept in constant repair at great expense. 

The machined parts were not pretty, but their ugliness 
was hidden to the greater part of the citizenry who thought 
that they themselves had appointed the keepers of the 
machine and were guiding its direction. There was a 
word—democracy. Everyone knew it and thought they 
knew its definition even when it had no meaning at all 
in hundreds of cities, great and small, where the keepers 
of the machine were simply and forever those who had 
the money-power to design and control it. The design 
was bad, but it worked until it failed. 

Ryder had said the last reform administration had 
come into office in nineteen-fourteen. A long, long time 
ago. Brock walked in the direction of the Express building, 
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thinking, almost not seeing where he was going. There 
was grave danger in a situation such as prevailed in 
Middleburg, not merely in the fact that democracy in its 
best sense was not working, in the town; not only in the 
cruelty of drunken, lecherous and rapacious men run- 
ning the machine down a blind alley. The danger lay 
mainly in the fact that the whole structure was outworn; 
it was bound to crash because in dictatorships mistakes 
are never undone, holes in the walls are merely patched. 
When the crash came, many would be hurt or destroyed 
utterly. 

And there were the invisible phantoms armed with 
powerful weapons who could keep the rickety structure 
together for a day, a month, a year or five years more, 
until the weapons dissolved like lead in a crucible and 
the city sank into the river. They stood in the streets in 
endless ranks, all-powerful, inevitably doomed. A phrase 
ran through his mind: The bayonets will break like 
glass... He could not remember where he had heard or 
read it. He did not look at the lettering over the great 
iron gate at the Express building, but went up to his desk 
quietly through a half-empty editorial room and sat down 
and began to type. 





Five 


He sat there through press time and, with the staff pass- 
ing back and forth in front of him, he wrote until he had 
exhausted his stock of notes. By that time it was nearly five 
o'clock. He had remembered only two interruptions, one 
by Twilly Featherston who borrowed a package of match- 
es and the other by Emily who brushed by him with a 
stack of photographs of society weddings in her hand. 
She had said nothing, but he felt the pressure of her body 
and looked after her just an instant, although she did not 
glance back. And an odd thought had crossed his mind. 
Not four yards away Rhine Brookings sat at the special 
little desk from which he ran the editorial room, tucked 
away into a corner between a line of metal photo files 
and a huge table on which were piled copies of all the 
other newspapers, daily and weekly, which were published 
in the country. Brookings was busy writing the three 
editorials for the morrow's print run, absorbed and con- 
centrated in his job except when he pointedly ordered a 
reporter to cut short the phone conversation he was 
having with a woman who had been robbed of five hun- 
dred dollars in the middle of the main street early that 
morning. A little stab of fear went through Brock and he 
wondered—without knowing why—if Brookings and Em- 
ily had made love together after she had driven him home 
the night before. 

He gathered up the finished sheets of his story, glanced 
at the clock which now read five, and quickly copy-edited 
them with a pencil. It was a good, workmanlike job; he 
knew that without being told. And he had put every- 
thing into it—the little plaints and the mighty roars and 

, the elegant, offhand sneerings. Even Link Van Tyler was 

“there, suitably stuffy and combed and de-alcoholized for 

public consumption and shorn of subtle insinuations and 

Machiavellian needle thrusts. He wrote “30” on the bottom 

of the last sheet, bound the lot together with a paperclip 

and got up to go to the men’s room, where he heard Starns 
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Dexter gurgling away at a bottle in one of the booths. 
When he came back he took the story over to Brookings’ 
desk. The editor looked up from halfway through his 
second editorial—he would finish the third sometime about 
nine P.M.—and smiled. 

"Good," he said quietly. *I knew you'd give me the 
first sheets today, instead of tomorrow. Want my job, 
Brock? You can have it if you work as hard as you have, 
Just give me a few more years." He laughed deprecatingly. 

Brock knew he meant it. He watched Brookings leaf 
through the pages, making perfunctory corrections as 
words forbidden by the style sheet popped out like white 
against black and struck his keen editorial eye. Brock had 
long ago realized he could not remember the infinite 
number of prohibitions dictated by Von Orrens, who got 
them from his wife and some of her old-family friends. 
Later, over a supper sent in from a neighboring restau- 
rant, Brookings would carefully scan the first installment in 
his private office. 

“Can’t use ‘erection,’ you know, Brock,” he said pleas- 

antly, 
“Refers to a building—common word," Brock said, 
with momentary doggedness, This was one of Von Or- 
rens’ pet prohibitions. He had repeatedly sent down memos 
about it. Brock and every new addition to the staff habitu- 
ally forgot them. 

“Ours not to reason why," the editor said, with just a 
slight edge to his voice. Brock had given him the same 
explanation at least a dozen times before. Like his habit of 
showing up at least three minutes late, he considered it a 
suitable form of rebellion. Brookings had, likewise, in- 
variably given the same reply, without rancor. There was 
a little rancor now. "Let's not bait him, shall we? He 
means well.” 

A fantasy ran through Brock’s mind much as a jet plane 
trailing banners. He was saying to Brookings: But what 
Von Orrens means is that the word “erection” conveys to 
him or whoever reads it a purely sexual process. And 
our dear publisher is a disgusting old goat, or so I have 

Is such a man trying to protect the public from 
lewdness? 
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Instead, Brock merely nodded and said, “I always for- 
get. It’s silly, Rhine. I never heard anything like that 
where I came from.” 

“One wouldn’t—in the sticks,” Brookings said, magis- 
terially, but he winked. He went on briskly: “You’ve got 
plenty of coverage. Perhaps too much. But we can al- 
ways cut.” The last was said with a significant emphasis 
of each of the last five words. He glanced at Brock for just 
an instant, then threw the piece of copy into a metal 
tray. “Taking Emily out to the art exhibit, aren’t you?” 
he asked. 

Brock nodded, glancing toward the camera rack. He 
went over and selected one. Brookings put his feet up on 
the desk; the office had practically emptied. Only an old 
Hungarian refugee was visible, patiently mopping the pol- 
ished tiled floor. 

"Have a good meal" Brookings said encouragingly. 
"Go dutch. Don't let my wife put the bite on you." He got 
up, walked into the wire room and shut off the clattering 
rows of teletypes. When the editor came out, Starns Dex- 
ter was back in the main slot, beginning to edit filler copy. 
"S.D., get the hell home," Brookings said. 

“Going as soon as I get this stuff done, chief," Dexter 
said, giving the expected answer. The work would prob- 
ably take him another two hours. He glanced uneasily at 
Brock, then dropped his eyes to the copy paper that 
had come in with the morning mail from A.P. and U.P.I. 
Brock guessed another pint of wine would find its way 
down Dexter’s gullet in those two hours. Brock filled up 
his pockets with photo plates and then heard the tap of 
high heels coming down the corridor that led from the 
morgue. Emily emerged, smartly dressed in quite differ- 
ent attire than the tweed suit she had worn that day. A 
small hat sat on her head—she looked like a fashion 
plate. Brookings waved, then applauded. 

“Married her because she’s such a good dresser,” he 
said genially to Brock. “You two take off. Oh, Em, be 
sure to cover everything, including the concert. You won't 
need Brock for that, unless he likes bad music." 

"I don't," Brock said, smiling. Deliberately he kept his 
eyes away from Brookings' wife. 
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“I am a good reporter,” Emily said, serenely, giving the 
back of her head a pat. She glanced up toward the ceiling. 
"| never fail It wouldn't be cricket, and, besides, it 
would be unsafe." 

"Mr. Von Orrens will not be there," Brookings said 
in a comic stage whisper. He seemed suddenly in vast good 
humor. 

"Oh, yes, he will," Emily replied firmly. She picked up 
a sheaf of cut copy paper. "Want me to pick you up, 
later?" 

"Don't come home until midnight," her husband said 
flatly. “TI grab a taxi or the bus, I want this story cov- 
ered until—” 

“Until every last bleat is recorded,” Emily said with a 
touch of acidity. 

“Have it your way,” Brookings answered, annoyed. “All 
right, get going.” 

Brock led the way out and down the curving staircase. 
They went out into the street and turned left. 

"something's wrong with him,” Emily said abruptly, not 
halting her rapid gait. 

Brock said, dismayed, “You don’t think he suspects 
anything, do you?” 

Emily threw him an amused side glance, 

“My hairy lamb,” she said, affectionately. “Do you 
think I'd give a damn if he did?" Her voice went low for 
an instant, and hesitated. “For you, yes, for me, no.” 

"Doesn't own a gun, does he?" 

"Oh, he's a great hunter. Thought you knew that. Mag- 
nums and Winchesters and Damascus watered steel 
shotguns.” She laughed heartily. “If he does take a shot 
at you, I hope he uses his grandfather’s favorite over-and- 
under. Manufactured in Dresden and fragile as an egg 
and he fires it constantly, every season. He has faith in 
that gun.” 

Brock said, just a trifle nervously but trying for a 
touch of humor, "You think it'd blow up if he potshot 
at me?" ! 

"I hope it would," she began, then stopped and con- 
tinued, *No, I don't. I don't want him hurt. I don't want 
you hurt, but I'd take no joy in his unhappiness." They 
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were crossing an intersection and she paused abruptly. The 
crispness went out of her. Tears came into her eyes and 
she clutched for his hand. “Oh, Brock, what kind of 
damned, foul mixup are we getting into?” 

He swallowed with embarrassment, took her arm and 
propelled her to the opposite curb. Only a man in a car 
with a Connecticut license, who had stopped for the red 
light, had seen her change of mood. He gazed at 
them curiously, then drove on as the light changed. In- 
stantly, as her foot mounted the curb, she brightened. 
“Chinese meal?” she asked. “Flied lice?” Her voice was 
light again, arch, 

“You don’t speak Chinese very well,” he said grinning, 
and led the way around the corner to the city’s only orien- 
tal restaurant. 

As they sat down, she said again, "There's something 
wrong, though, Brock. He was very tender, last night. 
Very attentive. Very—” She laughed gravely. “I can't 
convey it. Only—a woman would know. And now that I 
have given you an insight into the female knowingness of 
things, sacred and profane—” 

i “Oh, shut up,” he said and picked up the menu. “Flied 
ce." 

"It will put weight on you," she said smiling. 

“I thought you liked my slight paunch.” 

“You do have one, don’t you?” she asked, narrowing 
her eyes. “All right, love you, love your paunch.” 

“I am out of Boy Scout training,” Brock replied, stow- 
ing his camera safely on a chair next to the wall. 

“Excellent!” 

“By the way, your husband warned me not to let you 
put the bite on me. I suppose he meant monetarily speak- 
ing." 

"You're paying. Yes, you're paying. I'm a lady, I am. 
Charge it to petty cash." Demurely she lowered her lashes. 
“But you can put the bite on me any time, anywhere.” 

“Strumpet!” 

“Isn’t it nice that I am?” she agreed. “But a lady strum- 
pet. Put the accent on both words.” She poured the 
tea the waiter brought. "We'll have a grand time tonight. . 
Out by ten o'clock, though. That gives us two hours." 
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“We'd better change location,” he suggested cautiously. 

“Of course. His spies are everywhere.” 

The meal arrived. As always, their appetites were ex- 
cellent. They ate enormously. After the chocolate-ice- 
cream dessert they got into their respective cars and head- 
ed out on the turnpike toward the Rhuysdael homestead. 











Six 


THE Phillip Rhuysdaels were important. They were im- 
portant because they were rich, the richest family in the 
county. Nonetheless, they were not often heard of. Among 
their wealthier enemies this deliberate anonymity was 
known as “playing the devil,” in accordance with the dic- 
tum that the devil puts a lot of energy into not being heard 
about. There were only three Rhuysdaels, the father, his 
wife, Gretchen, and their daughter, Elizabeth. They spent 
their days on an eight-hundred acre estate about fifteen 
miles from Middleburg. The place had been patterned after 
a nobleman’s preserve in the Black Forest, on the whim of 
an earlier Rhuysdael who could easily afford it. A high 
stone fence bounded about a third of the estate and was 


pierced by a gate which could only be called medieval, con- - 


sisting of an immense gatekeeper’s lodge built of boulders 
through which the access road swept thirty feet wide. Orig- 
inally, the main house had been, literally, a castle, roughly 
eight times the size of the forty-by-forty gatekeeper’s lodge. 
This had been torn down in the early twenties and an ordi- 
nary, although spacious Tudor type country home had been 
built. It was called a “cottage” although it had a sixty-foot 
frontage facing on formal gardens. Actually anyone could 
have driven through the vast, open gates, for they were 
never closed. But few did, and then only the summoned 
few. However, once a year, Mrs. Rhuysdael, a tall, reedy, 
restrainedly boisterous woman indulged the public—that is, 


any of the middle classes, bottom to top, whose cars did. 


not rattle—in her own private tastes in painting. Her own 
art collection was not notable, although large, because she 
believed it better to own plenty of the commodity, even 
if mediocre. So, in order to enlarge her own accumula- 
tion, and as a gesture toward the welfare of the many 
Sunday and serious artists who inhabited the county and 
adjacent areas, she annually opened her house and her es- 
tate to a vast and crowded public art exhibit. 

Ithough attendance was limited, by invitation, the ex- 
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hibit was open to all who cared to submit several paint- 
ings. In consequence, beards prevailed in the ranks of the 
exhibitors, while white shirts and tasteful ties identified the 
spectators and prospective buyers. For that one evening, 
the family’s cellars were open, as were the dozen deep- 
freezers, and as hired caterers dispensed lobster sand- 
wiches, woodcock, truffles and grouse croquettes, a battery 
of three butlers, hired for the night, dispensed superb vin- 
tages, the least of which was a 1926 St. Julien. 

Mr. Rhuysdael disapproved of all this, but since his wife 
was putty in his hands in all other matters, he had long 
ago given up trying to dissuade her from insisting upon 
this one freedom. A ten-thousand-dollar bill, he con- 
cluded, was cheap at the price. Besides, it was possible, 
if highly unlikely, that she might be putting together a col- 
lection of art which would ultimately be worth a million 
dollars. He fondly hoped that she was, although a million 
dollars did not interest him particularly, inasmuch as he 
had seven million. 

A long black Cadillac kept weaving back and forth 
across the road ahead of Brock’s car; finally he recog- 
nized it as Max Von Orrens'. The Cadillac turned right, 
with squealing bearings, onto the access road and then 
through the gates. Brock noted Emily following, in his 
rear-view mirror, and after a half-mile drive between 
rows of immense pines, the journey ended in the maze 
of roadways which bounded gardens in front of the man- 
sion. Brock, feeling reckless, parked right next to Von Or- 
rens and got out of his car just as the publisher opened 
his own door. The dusk had almost faded into night, but 
Brock could see his ultimate superior with fair clarity. A 
medium-sized figure, dressed in herringbone tweeds, bare- 
headed and wholly bald, Von Orrens' eyes were the most 
distinguishing characteristics of his face. They were pale 
and bulging and had a tendency to rove as though they 
were mounted, individually, on bearings, taking in this 
and that and nothing in particular; curious, although 
seemingly unfocused. It was the publisher’s habit not to 
speak to any underling below the rank of city editor; and 
when he infrequently shuffled into the editorial room he 
took the murmured chorus of greetings with bland indif- 
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ference, barely nodding as he hurried to some confidence 
with Rhine Brookings, none of which ever took more than 
seven seconds. 

Now he was trapped. Twilly and Merrileth Feathers- 
ton had driven up in an ancient but well-kept Packard 

. and bracketed the Cadillac. Out of one corner of his left 
eye, Brock noted Emily parking. Then Von Orrens had 
to face the terrible task of bidding good evening to his 
inferiors. 

"Evening, Mr. Von Orrens," Brock said. 

*Why, good evening, Mr. Von Orrens," Merrileth Fea- 
therston said and was almost about to curtsey when her 
husband pinched her behind. *Oh— good evening." 

Von Orrens glanced at her with distaste, nodded brief- 
ly to Brock and then to Twilly and disappeared. He did 
not go through the main entrance, but around to the rear. 

“The maids’ quarters are at the back,” Twilly said, star- 
ing after him. 

“You pinched me!” Merrileth interrupted furiously. 

“You didn’t love it this time, my dear?” Twilly said, 
sighing. He glanced at Brock. “What a slug he is. What 
bait he would make for a pike. All you have to do is dig 
him up by the dark of the moon, He crawls out then.” 

“What is this, a revolt?” Emily asked. "It won't do, 
Twilly dear. He owns you body and soul.” 

“Body, not soul,” Twilly said, stoutly. “I see you are 
about to ask what the hell I am doing here. I am not 
here. Merrileth is here. She has had another attack of 
culture.” 

“What if I have?” Merrileth said, sulkily. 

“F love you for it,” Twilly said. “Emily loves you for it. 
Brock would love you for it.” 

*I do," Brock said, loyally. They all laughed, including 
Merrileth, and went in. 

Brock paused at the door. As far as the eye could see, 
the driveway was lined with cars. The staff of the Express 
had parked so closely to the house only because they 
were "Press," as was noted on their cars. 

A large foyer inside the house was crowded with peo- 
ple and brilliantly lit, with immense rooms opening off in 
all directions. The foyer and the rooms were not only 
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stuffed with people but also paintings. These had not been 
hung on the walls, but distributed among the furniture; 
it looked like a child’s maze. Beside each group of pic- 
tures stood, or sometimes sat in expensively upholstered 
chairs, its creator. 

Brock recognized some of them immediately. As with 
most other practitioners of the arts, including the writers 
who resided in the county, they were drinking men and 
he had met a number of them at various bars. He noticed 
Twilly looking at him. 

“They are all here,” Twilly announced. He nudged his 
wife. “Merrileth, go talk to all the artists.” 

"I will not—and you're making the rounds with me," 
his wife insisted. Emily laughed as the pair drew off, Twil- 
ly snatching a glass from a passing tray conveyed by a 
waiter. 

“Have you ever noticed how inarticulate artists are?” 
Emily asked Brock. 

“You forget I come from the Middle West. Out there, 
an artist is not found behind every tree. Not that there 
are many trees. Do you object to artists?” 

“Lord, no,” Emily said. She pointed to the lane, down 
which Twilly and Merrileth had begun their journey. 
“Come on, let’s get to work and get it over with.” 

“You circulate among the artists and I shall make the 
acquaintance of a few trays of drinks,” Brock said, stop- 
ping another waiter. He took two glasses of wine, 
handed one to Emily and retained the other. 

“We are in this together,” she said firmly, and smiled. 
“To the end. Besides, the sooner we cover the story the 
sooner...” 

Brock winked. Then he glanced back toward the foyer. 

"Aren't we supposed to report to the host and hostess? 
I've never been on a society story before. This is society, 
Emily, isn't it?" 

“This is society,” she said with a shrug. “All that’s left 
of it in the county. However, don’t count on meeting 
any of the bigwigs, except for Rhuysdael and his wife, 
and maybe his daughter. Most of them are upstairs, pre- 
siding over bottles of champagne. You know who Rhuys- 
dael is, don’t you?” 
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“God, isn’t he? Or God’s private secretary, represent- 
ing the county?” 

“Closer than that. Rhuysdael is the county. You don’t 
hear much of him—Rhine sees to that; except when he 
makes a speech he wants covered. That's Twilly's special- 
ty—Rhuysdael’s speeches.” 

Brock vaguely remembered having read, from time to 
time, of some remarks made by their host at this or that 
session of a dozen city clubs. They had invariably con- 
sisted of equally vague suggestions for civic progress of 
one sort of another, or of “holding the line” on some fi- 
nancial policy, occasionally a hint toward the name of 
some man worthy of advancement in the city government 
or even in the office of a city industry. Brock had little 
interest in power politics; it had never before occurred to 
him that these hints and suggestions had, in almost every 
case, been rapidly followed by appropriate action. Not one 
of Twilly's little reports, in fact, had ever consisted of 
more than three or four paragraphs buried near the be- 
ginning of the financial pages. The look on Brock's face 
telegraphed its meaning to Emily. ‘ 

“I told you he was the county,” she said, amused. 

“Do you know him?” 

“I kissed him once, at a high school dance,” she said, 
and when his mouth dropped, she smiled and continued: 
“He was one of the chaperones. My father knows him; 
they’re friends. In fact, I think Rhuysdael owns him. I 
know his wife better. I cover all the balls and cotillions, 
you know. Once in a while she’s invited to preside.” 

“She’s the queen.” 

“She’s the empress, darling, although she doesn’t put on 
airs. She doesn’t have to—she’s too rich.” She paused at 
a painting leaning against a wing chair. “Not bad.” 

“Not good. I don’t care for abstractions.” 

She gazed at him fondly. 

"Y ou're delicious. Mind if I pick that straw out of your 
hair? I suppose you adore pictures of wheat fields." 

“Corn fields." He aimed the camera and took a shot 
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of the picture. “My favorite painting is still September 
Morn. You can tell that dame is still a dame.” 

“In fact, that stream she’s dabbling her toes in is the 
Wabash," Emily said. 

His face took on a pained expression. He nodded shyly. 

“The Wabash is a very pretty little river but—well— 
it's not so little. It's all of —" 

She leaned close amid all the babble of voices and 
whispered, "Your gods are my gods, and your rivers I 
will bathe in like September Morn, and I will put wisps 
of hay in my hair to match yours. Satisfied?" 

He gave her an affectionate push forward and she al- 
most upset the painting. 

“Four hundred dollars!” she exclaimed, glancing at 
the price tag. 

“And worth every penny of it, lady,” the artist said, 
starting up from the wing chair. 

“I have no doubt,” Emily replied. “What is your name, 
my man? I'd like your picture. Tomorrow it will be em- 
balmed in the Express. And now, if I may have a few 
details?” 

She got them while Brock threaded his way ahead 
through the maze of paintings. He snared two more 
drinks, absorbed them, hailed Twilly over two fences of 
art and noticed Merrileth bargaining with a tiny, wizened 
old lady who should have been painting like Grandma 
Moses but, instead, specialized in large nudes done in 
a whitish pink which seemed to be the chief color—of 
the flesh and even the chaise lounges on which they were 
reclining. 

“Merrileth will try anything,” Twilly shouted over the 
din. “Last year it was tatted tea cozies. I wish she'd buy 
some counterfeit money." 

Brock smiled and went on his way, snapping pictures 
of the kind of stuff he guessed Emily would like. He knew 
she would interview at least a third of the painters pres- 
ent, and the paper would use only four or five shots, in 
any case, in addition to the discreetly small photos of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rhuysdael which, he guessed, already were 
filed for permanent use in Merrileth's morgue. It took 
him about an hour to cover what had to be done and he 
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paused at several of the buffet tables in the meantime, for 
it was exhausting work. 

It was almost nine o’clock when he finished and sought 
out the men’s room, which was off the butler’s pantry, 
and then returned looking for Emily. The house was so 
large and complicated and crowded that it was another 
fifteen minutes before he found her. When he spotted her, 
Emily was standing in a cleared space in the immense 
drawing room, talking to a tall woman whose expensive 
clothes, coupled with an air of unconscious untidiness 
made him identify her, at a guess, as the chatelaine of 
the mansion. Beside her stood a heavily built, florid-faced 
man smoking a very thick and very long cigar. He had 
every appearance of being her husband. Standing between 
them, very simply attired in a clinging dress, was a girl 
who could not have been more than twenty. Her features 
were regal, rather drawn, for her head was long as was 
her mother’s, and her eyes, deep-set and sparkling were 
already—and, he felt, unaccountably—fixed on him. He 
could not imagine why. Twenty feet of space still separ- 
ated them. The hum of conversation was distracting. 
People passed back and forth between them, and yet 
Brock knew she was looking at him. 

Her eyes narrowed just a trifle and to him that tiny 
reflex of small muscles was like a shock. A warm, giddy 
feeling invaded him, wrapped itself round his spine and 
oozed down his legs. His knees wobbled—not noticeably, 
for they had not done that for twenty years—and the 
strap of his camera slid down off his right shoulder. He 
caught the camera before it hit the floor, dropping his 
eyes and when he fixed them on her again, she was still 
looking at him. Not amusedly, at his small gaffe, but 
piercingly, exactly as though she were mentally undressing 
him. Almost as if not knowing what he was doing, he 
grabbed a drink from a nearby waiter and downed it. 
Then she smiled and he knew, finally, that everything he 
had felt was true. If he had been alone he might have 
whinnied, for he felt exactly like a stud horse being mi- 
nutely examined by an expert for its capabilities. Then he 
managed to propel himself forward, and while bumping 
into people, noticed that the girl’s figure was admirable, 


t. 
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indeed beyond reproach. In the manner of all men he 
mentally undressed her and what he found was warm and 
primitive. 

He had an odd sensation that he had suddenly fallen 
in love, which he knew was ridiculous, because he loved 


Emily. 

"Oh, Brock!" Emily had turned and seen him. She 
grabbed his arm and turned him into the proper position 
for presentation. *Mr. Rhuysdael, Mrs. Rhuysdael, their 
daughter Elizabeth." She included them all in a glance. 
"Mr. Brock Grodell, our best reporter." 

"Did you get all the pictures you wanted, Mr. Gro- 
dell?" Mrs. Rhuysdael asked with an air of intense con- 
centration. She went on: “It’s been a simply wonderful 
evening. Everybody’s buying just everything! We just came 
down. I haven’t had a chance to buy a single painting. T 

"Mr. Grodell loves art," Emily said, "though his stric- 
tures on the modern styles are a trifle severe. Did you 
get all the abstractions, Brock?” 

"Everything I thought you'd like," he said mechanically. 
His eyes were on Elizabeth, although for the first time 
since he had seen her, her eyes were not on his. 

"I'm going back upstairs," Mr. Rhuysdael rumbled. His 
gaze was fixed with what appeared to be a carefully 
restrained distaste on the crowds of people strolling 
leisurely through the rooms of his home. He seemed to 
realize that they were here as much to rubber-neck at a 
nabob and his house as to look at a lot of bad and indif- 
ferent art. 

"Phillip, please stay," his wife implored, making vast 
gestures with her hands. “You can have a drink later.” 

“I’m having a drink now, but not here," Rhuysdael said 
decisively. He half-turned, but in doing so, caught 
Brock’s eyes staring at his daughter, and a faint smile 
crossed his face. He faced the reporter. “Like your job 
on the Express, Mr. Grodell?” 

Five whole seconds passed during which Brock said 
nothing. Suddenly he came to life, nimbly rescuing him- 
self. 

“Like it? Why, I think it’s fine.” He managed a full 
smile. 
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“I ots of opportunities for informing the public,” Rhuys- 
dael said, using the full effect of a powerful, grunty 
voice. There was a pause. 

“We try,” Brock said, respectfully. 

“Like your boss? I don’t mean Mr. Brookings.” Rhuys- 
dael’s eyes swung with a faint hint of mockery toward 
Emily. “Von Orrens, of course.” 

Emily had not caught Rhuysdael’s expression. She was 
gazing at Brock, a puzzled look on her face. Then she 
shifted her gaze to Elizabeth Rhuysdael and winced just 
a little. Once more the girl’s eyes were fixed on the re- 
porter. 

“Tye only seen him a few times in the office, never to 
talk with,” Brock said, uncomfortably. 

“Good man,” Rhuysdael said, sucking at his cigar. “No 
better publisher between here and New York City.” His 
voice tinged with slight irony. “If you ever get on speak- 
ing terms with him, tell him I said so, won't you?" 

"But father, Max is upstairs—” Elizabeth Rhuysdael 
broke in. Then, realizing, she had spoken out of turn, 
she flushed. 

“He was, he was,” her father said whimsically. “He sort 
of shuttles. Now upstairs, now downstairs, Never mind, 
Mr. Grodell, I'll tell him myself.” He nodded, turned and 
walked out of the room toward the foyer and the stair- 
case. 

Brock looked around for Emily, but she wasn’t there. 
He discovered her, a moment later, on the opposite side 
of the room, being introduced to people by Mrs. Rhuys- 
dael. 

“She’s trapped,” Elizabeth said. “Mother took her.” She 
laughed. “By the way, are you hungry?” 

“Hungry?” Brock asked, with a slightly dazed air. 
Then he came awake, suddenly aware that this girl was 
deliberately talking to him, trying to make conversation 
for some reason of her own. He studied her again, and 
his breath came quicker. He had not had an opportu- 
nity to fully evaluate her figure until now. It was not lush, 
but trim, with gently rounded hips and rather large 
breasts. He had seen that kind of figure before—indeed 
it was a type, although rare—and he meditated upon it. 
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Once more his knees felt weak and oddly warm. “Hun- 
gry?” he repeated. 

“Do you like lobster?” Elizabeth asked. “I mean in large 
gobs, not just in sandwiches.” 

“I come from the Middle West. We don’t have lobster 
there too darn much. But I like it." Brock fotced himself 
to smile. The camera hanging at his shoulder suddenly 
seemed to weigh a thousand pounds, 

"You're hungry," the girl said, laughing. “Come on, I 
know where there’s plenty of it. Out in the kitchens. Come 
on.” 

He permitted himself to be led; it was impossible to re- 
sist. He found himself in the strangest mood of all—the 
feeling of being possessed, or in the first stages of posses- 
sion, by a girl whose father had many millions of dol- 
lars. Although Brock was not consciously thinking of the 
money he followed her, his eyes riveted on a spot just 
below her sacroiliac. He couldn’t help it—the tweed cloth 
of her dress undulated somewhat, but it was undulating 
over a pair of particularly attractive buttocks. 

Kitchens, had she said? Not just a kitchen, but kitch- 
ens? Brock’s mental processes seemed paralyzed. He felt 
precisely as though he had been crowned and handed a 
royal scepter and a scroll attesting his right to exercise 
certain royal perquisites. If this was falling in love, this 
was what he wanted. A sense of abrupt and absolute 
freedom flowed from his brain down through his body 
to his feet like a flood of mulled wine. This was similar 
to awaking in your bed and being told that you had sud- 
denly inherited the throne of a distant and ancient prin- 
cipality or grand duchy. 

As for Emily—but he wasn’t thinking of Emily. He was 
thinking of a pair of buttocks, neither of which could 
be older than twenty years. 

Elizabeth led him through the winding mazes, into the 
drawing room, across the foyer and under the staircase 
into a narrow corridor lined with doors, each dotted by 
a little round window. The smell of cooking filled his 
nostrils and he hardly noticed that the passing waiters 
each made way for the girl in front of him. They came 
to a set of swinging doors and emerged into the kitchens. 
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So far as he could see it was just one large white-tiled 
room full of chopping blocks and tables and stoves. Eliza- 
beth Rhuysdael turned and smiled. 

“I'll get the lobster,” she said. 

She went to a table on which rested a mountain of 
plates, took two and some silverware, murmured some- 
thing to the several attendants who were heaping plates 
with food. One of them went to a refrigerator, removed 
a bottle of dark red wine and opened it. 

“The glasses are over there,” Elizabeth said, pointing. 

Brock went to a table heaped with crystal, selected 
two wide-mouthed champagne glasses and held them like 
tiny barbells between the fingers of one hand. From 
somewhere a hamper had appeared and Elizabeth put the 
opened bottle in it and two plates of lobster. She took the 
glasses from Brock, stowed them carefully inside the ham- 
per and then closed it and indicated to Brock that he was 
selected to carry it. 

He was becoming accustomed to opulence. With a sud- 
den surge of bravado he took the hamper, but hesitated. 

“We're not going on a picnic, are we?” he asked, with 
an attempt at gaiety. 

“We're not going back in there,” Elizabeth said. 
“There’s a back garden, Brock. You can call me Beth— 
that’s how I think of myself. Elizabeth confuses me.” 
She spoke loudly, as though unaware of the kitchen help 
about her. Chimes rang in Brock’s ears—imperial 
chimes. There was a red carpet leading somewhere; she 
took the path toward a polished oak door. No hidden 
genie sprang to open it; in fact she had to push on it 
heavily. It gave. Beyond was a pantry, a corridor, and 
then another door. When she opened it a brisk warm wind 
whipped against his cheeks. He could see only a few feet 
into the night. Then she pressed a switch and a spotlight 
on the roof of the house threw down its broad shaft of 
white light, flooding the area. She led the way beyond the 
edge of the light, toward a growing smell of pine. 

Suddenly Elizabeth turned and looked at Brock with 
one uplifted eyebrow. 

“I’m not taking you to perdition, you know." 
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“Why not?” he replied, rallying. “But just in case you 
are taking me somewhere, where is it?" 

"Out there in the pine garden," she said. “You can’t 
see it from the road. I used to play there when I was 
little. It’s very dark and warm, even in winter. There is 
no grass on the ground, just pine needles.” 

Brock laughed and they moved off again. Her voice had 
seemed sincere and childish in contrast to the brittleness 
he had noticed before. The flood light behind them 
dimmed with distance; they reached a grass border and 
crossed into wide-spaced flower beds. In the dark she 
groped suddenly for his free hand. 

“Over here. I can walk blindfolded.” She stopped sud- 
denly, and said: “I’ve never seen you before, have I? 
No, I don’t think so.” 

“I am seldom around the office,” he said with gravity. 
“I am a working reporter.” 

“That might account for it,” she said with faint mock- 
ery, but he sensed that she was serious. “Do you always 
come with Mrs. Brookings?” 

The question caught him like a hook. 

“Only recently. I’m just her photographer. Everyone 
doubles up at the Express.” 

“Of course.” There was a note of relief in her voice. 
The image of Emily crossed his mind and then vanished. 
The girl beside him did not smell of flowers but simply 
of flesh and tweed. Her hand tightened on his. “Just about 
ten yards more.” 

They were passing beneath giant pines now. Behind 
them the house and even the fading light had vanished 
completely. Overhead were stars and on the eastern hori- 
zon a rim of moon. The radiance sprinkled down from 
the treetops, shattered into faint diamonds by thousands 
of pine needles and hundreds of cones. It sifted into a 
kind of mist that traveled with them, glowing, luminous, 
yet hidden and personal. 

The pair came into a small semi-circle, in the middle of 
which a stone fountain played. 

"I can't hear my footsteps,” Brock said, surprised, 

"You're walking on clouds—of pine needles," she said, 
laughing. Then her voice dropped. *Won't you say it?" she 
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asked, taking the hamper from him and setting it on the 
ground. 

“Say what?” he queried, puzzled. | 

For a moment she was silent. Then she said: *Oh, that 
you love me or something like that." She squatted down 
on the flooring of needles and drew the wine bottle from 
the hamper; he heard the clink of glasses and then the 
pouring of the wine. She thrust the wide-mouthed glass 
against her lips. Still, he was silent. | 

“I love you, you know,” she said, as a little girl de- 
claring what she wanted to hear. 

- He drank some wine and even before it had gone down 
his throat it had warmed him. He asked, “You're sure you 
love me?” | 

“T know it,” Beth replied. “I looked at you for five 
whole minutes. You noticed, of course. Don't you know 
I've never looked at a man for more than half a minute 
in my whole life?" 

The wine-warmth mounted in his belly. His legs were 
crossed like a swami's. The wind blew through the pines 
and made a quiet song, soothing, unending. The diamond- 
dust light illumined her face faintly. i. 

“You want me to say I love you?” he asked. “All right. 

` I think it's true. When you looked at me...” He paused 
and laughed. “This isn’t like it at all. This isn't like life.” | 

“Does it have to be?” she asked, calmly. | 

*No, Beth, but —" | 

“Do we have to do it like—well, like the postman woul 
do it, or mechanics or. .. ? Her voice edged with hurt. 

“I told you I came here to play when I was a little girl. 
Don’t you realize—” 

He let the glass drop unheeded from his fingers. It did 
not break but rolled against the hamper. He looked at 
Beth intently and smiled. Her face was like a little girl’s, 
as her voice had been, full of wise innocence and great 
gravity. He took her hand and she leaned forward, her 
lips parting. 

"I can remember something," he began, hesitantly. 
"Something from a long time ago. Maybe high school" 
His voice caught—there were tears in her eyes. “You 
won't mind if it's from high school?” 
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“No,” she said gently. 

He said, as gently: “ ‘Lady, by yonder blessed moon I 
swear . . . that tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops . . .' " 
He was pointing upward, and then a puzzled look came 
over his face. “These pine tree tops, I mean.” 

Beth giggled, but instantly her voice became grave 
again. 

“You're sure you're not fond of Mrs. Brookings?" 

"I'm very fond of her," he said. *Grand girl. Why not?" 

In the moonlit dark she moved noiselessly closer to him. 
He caught her in his arms and bent her toward him and 
they kissed. It was a long kiss. Beth shivered. 

“ ‘By yonder blessed moon,” she said. She took his 
hand and placed it on her breast. 

Brock felt as though he were in a fairy tale. There was 
no other sound now, but the soft sighing of the wind, the 
gasp of her breath, his own and perhaps the mingled beat 
of hearts. She sensed his excitement and her arms went 
round him and she crushed herself to him. 

He began to fumble with buttons, sure she would stop 
him, but she did not. She lay quiet and let him do as 
he pleased, making an odd sound that was a cross be- 
tween a purr and a moan. He could hear her teeth chat- 
ter. He was about to ask her if she was cold, but stopped; 
he had never heard passion in just that way before. Her 
body seemed to vibrate under his touch. Swiftly he 
stripped off her tweed top; the brilliant white satin of her 
brassiere yielded to his fingers and he let her slip gently 
to the pine-needle flooring of the forest, his eyes fixed on 
her breasts. Beth whimpered as if with impatience and 
wriggled out of her skirt. Then she was naked, and crawl- 
ing away from him on her back, out of the misty circle 
of moonglow toward deep shadows and low-hanging 
branches. He waited until he could not see her and then 
he undressed quickly, knowing she was watching. He fol- 
lowed her on his hands and knees, realizing suddenly with 
piercing impact what it meant to be an animal, excited 
and mad for rut, beyond benefit of cave or couch. 

He knew now, why she had whimpered. He had never 
felt this way before. The wind on his body seemed harsh, 
stimulating, although it blew no harder. Unconsciously his 
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body arched; he was almost mindless, filled only with a 
giant, overwhelming lust that had no place in his mem- 
ory except in dreams, monstrous, lewd beyond imagina- 
tion. He was not breathing now, but panting, not from 
agony but from sheer hunger for the invisible body be- 
neath the curtain of pine branches. They brushed his face, 
stinging, as he thrust his body forward, and then he 
found her waiting, holding her breasts as an offering, her 
body dimly white in the almost total dark. 

They embraced like animals, shuddering, uttering low 
animal sounds that to both of them were as natural and 
as naive as though they had been born the moment be- 
fore. Every motion was soundless, every sound wordless. 

He had pressed himself on her as though they could 
share one skin, but it was not close enough for her. Her 
legs gripped him with the force of tightening ropes. Al- 
though his strength was far greater than hers he found 
himself nearly paralyzed, moving only when she moved, in 
a dark, slow circle of passion, as two millstones, grooved, 
flinty, striking sparks from each other. 

Again she whimpered; her teeth chattered. The chords 
of her muscles tightened and relaxed and tightened again. 
He could feel her body beneath him digging a soft bed 
into the layers of pine needles, burrowing, dragging his 
with hers. Suddenly she cried out, flinging her head back. 
She ripped her mouth away from his, a bitter-sweet ob- 
scenity ground itself from her lips and she arched her spine 
in a frantic, swinging gesture, as though trying to fling 
him away. But her arms and legs clung, forcing him to 
move until she sensed the last, rising wave of his excite- 
ment and dug her fingernails into his back, holding him 
immobile while his body exploded like a gun inside her. 

He could hear her whispering in his ear: “Sweet man! 
Oh, sweet man, Brock, oh you’re good, good, so good!” 

It was not a place to fall away from each other, disen- 
gaging with exhausted calm, to fall asleep and then to 
awaken and grope for a cigarette. He lay on his back, 
aware of her hands on his body, shameless, questing and 
yet, in that shame, curiously innocent. Brock sensed her 
looking at him, gazing down at him while she continued 
to caress him fondly. | 
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“I want you,” she said, simply. Her hands were wet 
with him; it was as though she were a mother, patting 
him with cool water. “You'll marry me, won't you?” Beth 
asked eagerly. 

He was touched by her directness and a thousand 
mixed thoughts and impulses slashed through his con- 
sciousness at the same time. Objection, denial and agree- 
ment. Marry her? Of course he would. This was what he 
had always wanted. A girl who wanted him for exactly 
what he was, without benefit of brains or wit or postures. 
All that could be velvet—after the one, important thing, 
the thing important to all males—to be wanted, desired, 
lusted after for one’s face, smile, lineaments. A girl not 
crisp and cool, but warm, direct, passionate and wanting. 
Not crisp and cool—although that was amusing—like ... 

A sort of tiny spring snapped in his brain. Another 
woman had asked him to marry her. Another woman. 
Emily. It seemed long ago. 

"You want me, Brock," the girl said, with just a touch 
of plaintiveness in her voice. 

And suddenly, he did not hesitate. He said, his throat 
tightening, ^Yes, I want you." He bent toward her, and 
kissed her gently. The next thing he said seemed almost 
irrelevant. “It’s late, isn’t it, Beth?” 

She laughed lightly. à 

"We've only been here about twenty minutes." 

He was thinking of Emily. He would have to go back 
and face her, and there would be no hiding it. For he 
could not go to a motel with her now. He would have 
to tell her. A short, odd sound like a gasping laugh 
broke from his lips. He sensed Beth's gaze full upon him, 
inquiringly, 

He stopped laughing and said, “You were wrong, you 
know. I can't tell you why. But you said you weren't tak- 
ing me to perdition,” 

She was silent a moment. Finally, she spoke, mistaking 
his meaning: *Love's painful, I know. I'll be honest, 
Brock. I’ve been in love before—oh, not like this, not 
with you. What I meant was, discovering love wasn’t love 
was painful. They were silly children—and so was I.” Her 
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voice swelled with confidence. “No, it wasn’t like this at 
all.” Then she stood up, stretched. “Want to eat?” 

He chuckled with the normalcy of the question. A 
healthy body, tried, denied rest, restoring itself with food. 
- But he did not want to eat. A good, hearty repast would 
remind him too much of Emily. They had always en- 
joyed food together, like satisfied married folk. A meal 
would seem to mock what had passed between them—and 
what had passed was still sacred, He stood up, started to 
move off under the pine branches. "No, I don't want any- 
thing to eat." 

“All right, we'll just take it back to the kitchen. The 
help will finish it later. Find those glasses,” she added, 
practically. ^I—T'll want to come here again. Hate to get 
either of us cut." And she laughed again, airily. 

Dressing in front of a naked woman was always em- 
barrassing. The enclosure of raiment, somehow seemed 
more revealing, more vulgar, than the act of sex itself. 
He hummed a little tune, his brain racing. It was some- 
thing from the musical, Camelot, something about what 
peasants or poor people did to enjoy themselves, But 
the tune died, whistling. He was no Prince Bountiful, 
at least not yet; a queer doubt assailed him. He was not 
absolutely sure he wanted to be. This kind of living was 
not home base; not streets, tree-shaded, houses old and 
well-worn and repaired and comfortable. Beth and her 
parents were not folk like himself or his parents or John 
Weyman, his old editor, who wanted to be buried with the 
epitaph: “He Et What Was Sot In Front Of Him.” Old 
John had probably never seen a whole plateful of lobster 
in his life; not with pork tenderloin also on the menu. He 
had a sudden, uneasy feeling of utter wildness, of un- 
restraint, of freedom unlimited—and knew that free- 
dom existed only because it had boundaries. He felt he 
was moving in a kind of dizzying, stimulating and yet 
faintly unsettling dream. Brock shook his head. He did 
not feel wide awake. 

_ “Please fasten my brassiere,” Beth asked casually, ad- 
justing it. 

The dream-feeling passed. He and she were here. In 
this moment, perhaps for millions of minutes. As though 
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he had done it for her a hundred times before, he fas- 
tened the catches. She bent to repack the hamper with 
the wine bottle, and he found the glasses. The homely 
touch restored him instantly, except for the thought of 
Emily, Emily and the wearying remembrance of what he 
had yet to do for Rhine Brookings. 

There was one comfort, of course. Brookings would not 
be looking for his scalp, now. He would sense that from 
Emily—if he had to sense it at all. 





Seven 


WHEN THEY got back to the art exhibition, Emily was 
gone. Mrs. Rhuysdael supplied the news. 

“Yes, yes, and she took the camera. Said she'd unload 
it at the office. I do like Emily, don't you, Mr. Grodell?" 

He agreed that he did. 

People were leaving. He turned to Beth, but her man- 
ner had changed somewhat, although she managed a 
quick wink. She led the way through the maze into the 
large foyer. He had an odd impression that she was going 
to let him go without a word, but she did not. She stopped, 
halfway across the foyer, full of people departing and 
said, in a low voice, “PI call you. Don’t call me." 

It sounded to him exactly as if he had been hunting a 
job and the personnel department had reminded him, 
coldly, that he was not indispensable. : 

But her face belied her voice. And when she formally 
extended her hand to his in farewell, he felt the quick, 
sure pressure. 

A lot of the cars had already gone. Von Orrens' Cadil- 
lac was still there, although Twilly and Merrileth had, 
apparently, departed. Somehow he wished they had not. 
He needed someone familiar to talk with, someone to 
give cigarettes to over a cup of coffee and a piece of 
Danish in a common, noisy diner, full of cheerful chat- 
tering and busy trivia. He glanced back at the brightly 
lit house and then got into his car. He should have been 
exultant, but he wasn't. 

In the morning he would have to face Emily. 


In the morning it was Emily who faced him. But be- 
fore she did, he got a shock, He had intended to do more 
man-in-the-street interviews, no matter what Brookings 
had said, because he could not abdicate his function as 
a reporter. Brookings had plainly said he would cut his 
copy. So let him cut—or try it, anyway. Brock had left 
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his last job because of a knock-down, drag-out hassle 
with a chief editor. He smiled at the thought. A man 
might commit murder or a massacre, but if he were a 
newspaperman he would do his job and count it a sin 
if he did not. The ironclad order—it was written invisibly 
above every editorial set of slots—read: Who, What, 
Where, When, Why. Neither Brookings nor Von Orrens 
could retract that, at least officially, no matter what else 
they did. 

Reppings, one of the slot-men who sat on the other 
side of Dexter’s big, half-moon desk, nodded to Brock as 
he passed, and held up a sheaf of proofs. 

“Good article,” he said. No one else was at the desk, 
although Brock could see Dexter at the teletype machines, 
through an open door. Brookings, apparently, had not 
come in yet. “First time we ever ran a series without 
advertising it, though,” Reppings added. 

Brock took the proofs, indicating he would return them, 
since they were obviously for Brookings’ use. He went to 
his desk, noting Emily was not at hers and sat down, 
thinking. Reppings’ remark had been true, and startling. 
Brookings had given him no idea of when the series would 
start, although Brock had figured it would be just after 
the release of the official state committee findings on the 
jetport sites. But to begin it without even a notice... 

Yet, it all fitted, he decided. They were scared, fright- 
ened, upset and rushing into print to influence public 
opinion as much as possible just in case anyone did sug- 
gest a referendum, however remote that possibility might 
be. Brock scanned the article and saw immediately that 
Brookings had probably worked on it well into the wee 
hours. The interviews with the town’s “solid” folk had 
been switched round to the front of the piece; everything 
in that section had been left in, perhaps even amplified 
a trifle with the subtle use of word and phrase “furni- 
ture,” which is the inalienable right and inevitable tool of 
every newspaper editor. But the rest, the man-on-the- 
street bits, had been slashed to ribbons, distributed into 
disconnected passages and rendered innocuous without 
exception. 

Brock’s jaw set. He half rose, then settled back into 
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his chair as both Rhine and Emily Brookings came into 
the room. The editor went straight to his private office, 
but Emily came up to him casually. 

 *Morning, Brock," she said amiably. "Sorry I left be- 
fore you did, but I had to get back to the office. They've 
developed all your pictures. All I need, now, is your 
notes." 

He looked at her shamefacedly for an instant, then 
reached into his inside jacket pocket. But she shook her 
head. | 

“Not here, Brock. At Jennings.” Her eyes were level, 
but he could read an urgency in them and he nodded. 
«Pm going out for coffee in a minute, Meet you there?" 

“Sure.” He watched her turn and walk toward the la- 
dies’ room. Seconds later, Brookings came out of the cor- 
ridor and approached him, grinning. 

*Seen the proofs. A damn good job. On the strength 
of it, Max is giving you a raise in pay. Not substantial, 
maybe, but you'll like it." 

Brock started to open his mouth, but Brookings went 
on: “Concentrate on taped stuff, today, Get all you can 
around Van Duzer and Kane.” Brock recognized the al- 
lusion to the two-block area off the intersection where 
all the important business and professional offices were 
located. The editor took the proofs off Brock’s desk and 
proceeded on to his own. 

“You bastard,” Brock said silently. He knew what 
Brookings meant; knew, too, that Von Orrens couldn’t 
possibly have seen the proofs yet, since his car wasn't 
in the building's parking lot. Brookings himself, that very 
morning, would dictate the raise; it would be a small 
price to pay for what they were getting. Von Orrens could 
hardly fail to agree. But the raise violated all the rules. 
Yes, they were frightened, and a ground swell of con- 
trary opinion had knocked over a lot of old and estab- 
lished ideas. He wondered how long they would continue 
to run things. Brookings, of course, was still under Von 
Orrens’ thumb but, for the present, the editor could call 
the tune in directing the way this particular series of 
pieces would be played—and paid for. In a way, Brock 
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pitied Brookings. It was no cinch to be whoremaster-in- 
chief. 

Sitting there, Brock wondered whether he shouldn’t 
hand in his resignation right then and there. But that 
wouldn’t do any good. His bank account was low. It 
would take money for him to live while he looked for an- 
other job. There was simply no possibility of his quitting 
now. In a few months, maybe. But not at present. 

He left the office and walked around the corner to 
Jennings. Twilly was sitting at a table, writing something 
in longhand, which was a habit of his and enabled him 
to escape the accusation of wasting his time, since the 
printers had no objection to setting type from his clear, 
rounded hand. Brock nodded to Twilly and then looked 
round for Emily. She wasn’t there. He selected a table in 
the rear and waited. Five minutes later she came in and 
sat down opposite him. Jennings came up quietly and 
took their order—martinis, 

Nervously, Brock offered Emily a cigarette. 

"Im sorry about last night," he said, compulsively. 

"Why? You didn't leave without telling me. I left with- 
out telling you," Emily said, shrugging. "But if you're 
talking about Beth Rhuysdael—" she paused and looked 
at him with faintly narrowed eyes— “she’s a bitch. I 
know you won't believe me. In fact, I have no right to 
say it, since she's not the usual kind of bitch. She's a 
baby bitch." She raised a hand as Brock opened his mouth 
to protest. “I know I shouldn't be saying this, but I have 
to. Have you ever known me when I wasn't honest?" 

He took a deep breath and agreed. 

“All right. The worst thing a woman in love can do is 
attack a rival. I’m attacking her because it's the only 
thing I can do. I can’t help what your glands tell you, 
but I can help myself. I have modesty, but no false mod- 
esty. You don’t know these people. You couldn’t know 
them as I do. You know why I call you a lamb, affection- 
ately? Because you are—because you’ve got every virtue 
and every weakness of a lamb. I wish I had some of them 
myself.” Her eyes softened and she patted his hand; just 
then the martinis arrived and she drank hers like water 
and ordered another. Jennings went away with one raised 
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eyebrow. Emily smiled and continued, "I can imagine 
what happened with you two out there in back—" 

*How did you know where we were?" Brock asked, 
impatiently. 

“You mean, did I follow you?" Emily laughed lightly. 
“You know I didn’t. But I know a woman in love—or 
= thinks she’s in love—when I see her. And I saw 

er." 

Brock almost blushed. 

“J know what you mean,” she said, her voice becom- 
ing bitter. “How did it feel to—to...” Her face became 
comically perplexed and she began stammering. “No, you 
didn’t go to bed with her; you didn’t sleep with her. What 
the hell do you call it when you’re—when . . ." 

*When I was outside getting inside a couple of million 
bucks,” Brock said, grimly. “Is that what you mean " 

Emily sighed. 

That's what I meant," she said, apologetically. “But I 
didn't mean to be brutal about it. You'll forgive me, 
won't you? I think I’ve told you that I love you.” She 
waved away his suddenly extended hand and smiled 
gaily. “ ‘All’s fair in war and love.’ I know. We don’t con- 
trol either. You want Beth, you've got her. You won't 
mind if I send you Christmas cards for a few years after- 
ward, will you?” Her eyes suddenly misted with tears, 
but she dabbed them and then jabbed a finger across 
the table. *That's settled. But I asked you to come here 
for something else. You got into this assignment for 
Rhine and I don’t think you’re all bad, Brock.” She lilted 
her voice in a faintly mocking tone. “You couldn’t be. 
But you'll be interested in this, no matter what else you 
tolerate. A committee has been formed to advance the 

Brock, who had been staggering punch drunk, emotion- 
ally, stiffened and stared at her. 

“Since when?” 

“Since two weeks ago. Oh, Rhine knows about it. 
Everybody knows about it, who’s in the know. Unfor- 
tunately, the Express has said nothing about it. Pitiful, 
isn’t it?” 

His face crisped a little in anger. His lips moved: 
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“Here shall the press, the people's right maintain,’ " he 
whispered. 

“You react well,” she said dryly. “Look, I told you to 
give this up. Take your last chance. Do it now.” 

“I can’t,” he said stubbornly. “I have no stake. I have 
to ea 2) 

“Pll stake you,” she said, just as stubbornly. “PI steal 
money if...” 

He shook his head, determinedly. 

“Rather be dirtied than saved?” 

“I can wash the dirt off later.” 

She paused before replying, then smiled. 

“Very true, you can,” she admitted. “Although not all 
of it will come off.” 

“We all acquire dirt,” he said. “Forgive the obvious- 
ness and even the naivete of the remark, but it’s true 
for every one of us. Who’s a hero? Did you think Id let 
Rhine go too far with my stuff?” 

“What could you do?” 

“Quit,” he said simply, “when I can. But I'll fight. I'll 
fight a little, 

“How much more can you fight? Don’t you think I 
want to see an honest paper in this town? I do. But I 
can only do what I can. I can't do what I can't. rd 
starve, I like Middleburg. I—I can take a bribe I couldn't 
refuse, but that doesn’t mean I’m bribed.” 

"No, you're trapped," she said. *You're trapped and 
I’m trapped, but we do fling ourselves around our cages, 
don’t we?” She shrugged. “Who knows? Maybe the wires 
will break with huffing and puffing, even on a small 
scale?” 

"Besides . . .” He began and stopped. “I just wanted to 
say something else about—about Beth and me. There’s 
something you shouldn’t forget. You’re married to Brook- 
ings. Married to him. Tied to him. I don’t even care if 
you started to divorce him. It would take time. You’d 
have to do it your way. I grant you'd do the decent, the 
least hurtful thing. But it would take plenty of time; it 
would be dirty. Maybe impossible. Remember that adul- 
terys the only grounds for divorce in this state." He 
looked significantly at her. *It makes me feel humble, or 
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a little, anyway. He’s been faithful to you, hasn’t he?” 

She fiddled with a beer coaster, then raised her eyes 
again to his, for they had fallen. 

“Touché,” she admitted. 

“Now, what about that committee?” 

“Is made up of almost every factory owner in the 
city, plus their employees, or most of them, plus a lot of 
unemployed. About fifty of them got together some weeks 
ago at a German beer hall down on Eyckman Street, 
started things going.” 

“And the Express never printed a line.” 

“You don’t read your own paper,” she commented. 
“When I said Rhine had printed nothing, I meant nothing 
significant. Don’t you realize the whole staff is of one 
piece, except for you—and me, and I'm split down the 
middle? They do exactly what Rhine tells them, and 
Rhine does what Von Orrens tells him and Von Orrens 
does what the Cabal says must be done." 

*Cabal?" He was genuinely puzzled. 

“The Men Higher Up. Oh, they've got them back where 
you come from, lamb of mine." 

“Yes, I know, but...” | 

«You don't know a damn thing," she broke in, angrily. 
“What the devil kind of reporter are you, anyway? Just 
a good writer?” 

He looked down into his empty glass. | 

- Yes, I suppose I'm just that. You'll forgive me, Emily. 
Maybe it’s hard to believe. I take people at their face 
value. I’ve never managed to get it into my head that 
people can control things just because they've got money. 
And you know why? I read history. I read American 
history. It's full of examples of honest men, who couldn't 
be touched by anybody—anybody!” 

She shook her head, but her eyes glowed. 

«I love that in you," she said. "Yes, you'd do small, 
mean things, like everybody else does. You have. But 
you wouldn't rob anybody, would you?" She straightened 
in her seat and her mouth hardened. "But you're still a 
woolly lamb. Money talks; it always has talked—and it 
rules. Most natural thing in the world. You're no better 
than anybody else in understanding that." 
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His face was surprisingly hostile. 

“Pm not citing examples out of school history books!” 
he said, with a wrathful look on his face, He fished 
around for an example. “What about a man like Mark 
Twain? He was brave. He was honest. He was straight- 
forward.” 

“Noble fellow,” Emily said. “As it happens, he’s my 
favorite writer. Yes, he was a brave man, and admitted 
he was a coward. He wrote openly and honestly—and 
suppressed whole hunks of what he wrote until he was 
dead. He was an agnostic and admitted it to his best 
friend, a minister, but he kept calling on God and making 
people believe he believed in God, when he didn’t. He 
went bankrupt because he was honest—and then wrote 
slavish praise of a tycoon who rescued him from starving 
to death.” She paused. “But he wouldn’t rob anybody 
either, just like you.” Emily finished her drink. “In the 
meantime, Rhuysdael dictates the exact size of the para- 
graphs that the Express devotes to the committee.” 

“Rhuysdael?” 

“President, King, Emperor of The Cabal. I ought to 
know. I’m in it,” Emily said. “I share a bed with one of 
its loyal employees. I'm a half-loyal employee, myself. 
He's a man, Rhuysdael. I hope you don't think that 
rough-and-ready squire pose of his is real. He's powerful, 
he's clever and he's cultured; he's also precise. I told you 
he dictates the exact size of —" 

Brock stood up, glancing toward Twilly. 

“No, don’t call in Twilly to confirm anything,” she in- 
terrupted. “Twilly is amusing; he’s funny and friendly. 
He'd cut your throat if Rhine told him to. Don't you 
know they all would?" 

"No, I didn't," he said, and then he sat down and 
stared at the table. 

"You see, it’s going to be a lot harder than just op- 
posing Rhine,” she observed. “You'll be fighting a whole 
city. Not the people. They’re nothing—until they know. 
But they can’t know. Nobody reads small paragraphs. 
Rhuysdael controls the county weekly papers, too. They 
all owe money to somebody and somebody owes some- 
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thing to Rhuysdael.” Emily signaled for refills. “It’s the 
one argument for assassination in this country.” 

“Why?” 

“Assassination works. Don’t let anybody tell you, 
Brock, that the Man Higher Up is easily replaced. Brains 
are cheap and so are people. But brains, plus courage, 
plus arrogance, plus money, plus some unknown quantity 
isn’t. If Rhuysdael died or was killed, nobody could re- 
place him for months. Nobody would know how to do 
what he does.” 

Brock laughed. 

*Pm no good with guns," he said. *Or bombs." 

“That’s right. And even if you were...” Emily cocked 
a fist at him and fired. “The only real heroes are the 
people who really speak their minds—and assassins. Or, 
at least, they're the only brave people. You can't build 
governments by assassins, either. People very rightly don't 
trust them. They're brave, but they're crazy. All suicides 
are." 

He took his notes for the photos out of his pocket and 
gave them to her. She took them. 

“Can you get me any information about the commit- 
tee?" he asked. : 

They both rose. 

“Aji you want. No point in your digging it up. AIL T 
have to do is ask Rhine. Incidentally . . .” She glanced 
sidewise at Twilly who was still deep in scribbling, too 
far away to hear. “Rhine was in favor of playing up the 
committee. But he couldn't." 

“Why was he in favor?” Brock asked, puzzled. 

“Because he’s a craftsman, a newspaperman down to 
his bottom,” she said wryly. “Like you, me. He didn’t 
think it would hurt because—well, he figured the Express 
couldn’t hide everything.” 

“Tt can’t.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said, stubbornly. “It only has 
to hide things until the State Jetport Authority decides. 
You'll be surprised the minute they decide against Mid- 
dleburg as a location—if they do. You'll feel as though a 
snowstorm had stopped and the sun came out and flowers 
started growing.” 
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"You mean they'll let up?” 

"Of course, they will. Even The Cabal doesn't like being 
itself too obviously. It takes all the salt out of life to be 
able to dictate everything that happens. By the way, I 
don't really know why I told you about this new com- 
mittee. What are you going to do about it?" 

"Nothing," he said promptly, *if Rhine can't." Then he 
hesitated. "But maybe..." He paused again and then 
closed his hand on hers. *You give me what you can dig 
up. I'll think about it." 

Emily sighed. “I knew T'd be sending you into the val- 
ley of death, no matter what." She adjusted her hat and 
then said, boldly: *What about Beth?" 

His eyes dropped. 

"What about her?" 

"Going to marry her?" she asked in a rallying tone. 

He didn't hesitate. *If she asks me," he said levelly, 
"why not?" 

“Why not? Why not? Why not? If I repeated that twen- 
ty times it would lose all its meaning," she mused. “You 
wouldn't ask her, would you?" 

“No.” 

“So there’s still a chance for me,” she replied gaily. 

He could have cheerfully hanged himself, then, right 
in front of them all, only they'd have cut him down. In- 
stead, he growled a little and she laughed a little and 
Twilly glanced up and then returned to his work. 

"You don't think he'd tell..." he began. 

"On me? Why, dear Brock, I told you he'd cut your 
throat. He wouldn't cut mine. I’m in The Cabal, We’re 
all loyal to each other. Don't ever be surprised to find 
anyone, no matter how humbly paid, at the Rhuysdaels. 
If they’re there, it’s because they're old family, they're 
in. Maybe you'll be in. Maybe they'll try to get you in." 

"I'm not old family." 

"You would be—if you married Beth," she said and 
marched out, waving goodbye. But he caught up with her 
outside. 

"Did you know Rhine cut my article to pieces?" 

"Of course," she said. *He told me all about it. You 
expected it, didn't you, Brock?" 
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Fumblingly he said: “I suppose so. But you don’t feel 
an uppercut until it lands.” 

“But that won’t stop you from writing as you please, 
will it?” 

“No,” he said grimly. “It won’t.” 

“Rhine won't like having to baste and cut your ma- 
terial,” she reminded him. 

“A man has to live with himself,” he, reminded her. 
«Even if he has to keep washing the dirt away." He 
bowed. “I’m off: Your husband said to concentrate on 
Van Duzer and Kane. I wonder if he’ll like the inter- 
views I'll get later, at the State Hospital." 

“From the patients?” she asked, smiling faintly. 

“No, the psychiatric staff,” he replied. “Although they 
probably won’t let me work on tape.” 

“Well, I always thought you were an original,” she said, 
mildly, expressing pleasure. “But trying the patients 
wouldn’t be a bad idea, although the proportion of stupid 
to intelligent is just the same inside as out, no matter 
how crazy they are.” She blew him a kiss and walked off. 





Eight 


HE prp five interviews on Van Duzer and Kane by four 
o'clock and then made a phone appointment for the next 
day with the administrative head of the state mental hos- 
pital. When he returned to the office he found a slip ly- 
ing on his desk. Beth Rhuysdael had called. Would he 
call back? Her number was written on the slip. The of- 
fice was nearly empty—Rhine Brookings was out and 
wouldn’t be back for three hours, another memo said. In 
the meantime, would he leave his copy on the editor's 
desk. He walked over to the office switchboard, sat down 
and dialed Beth’s number. A maid answered, but Beth 
came On a minute later. Her voice was warm and he 
warmed to it. 

"Hello, Brock. Thanks for calling. We're having a little 
party here Saturday night. Could you make it?" 

He was being paged—from on high, and by a very 
pretty girl. He said instantly, “Sure, Beth, love to. Not for 
dinner, is it? I won't get through with my Sunday article 
until around six on Saturday." 

“I read your piece in the paper. It was excellent," she 
said. "But I thought a series like that was prepared long 
in advance." 

"It usually is,” he answered. “But, we're in kind of a 
rush on this one." Her comment pleased him; obviously 
she knew nothing about her father's interest in the series. 
Very probably he never took her into his confidence. Sud- 
denly he felt free and trusting, 

“I was hoping you'd be available in the evenings," she 
said, regretfully. 

"Can't be, for a while. Not for a week or so. Later, 
yes. Do I wear soup and fish—or whatever?” 

“Whatever,” she said, giggling. “Papa’s rich, but he 
isn’t silly. Come in your best blue suit; doesn’t even have 
to be striped. And it’s not for dinner.” 

“Who'll be there?” he asked, elatedly, knowing that 
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Emily had to cover another society reception until at least 
nine o’clock Saturday night. 

“Interesting people. "Bye, now. Be here at eight, please.” 

She rang off and he was hurt at her abruptness, but 
he couldn't spare time to think about it. He got out copy 
paper and started taking down his tapes. He worked for 
two and a half hours, quit for a drink and a sandwich 
which he had sent in and then continued until he heard 
Brookings coming up the staircase. 

“Hi,” the editor said, proceeding to his private office. 
By that time the entire place was empty, although the 
building remained open. Brock swiftly copy-read his ma- 
terial, put it on Brookings’ office desk, grabbed his hat 
and went out. He ate at a diner and realized, when he 
got out, that it was still quite early. He should not have 
told Beth his evenings would not be free. But maybe he 
‘was hurrying things, he decided. He dropped into a Ger- 
man bar, quaffed six or seven dark beers and then dropped 
over to the local library which closed at ten; it was now 
five minutes to nine. He looked up the files of the Ex- 
press for the past month, searching for the paragraph 
stories on the committee formed to bring the jetport to 
Middleburg. He was surprised he had missed the stories, 
but decided he was just as most people—you seldom read 
a ten-point headline, even if it was set in the clear, in- 
tensely back type the Express used. The stories began 
about three weeks before, and there were three of them. 
The facts were stated: some factory owners, some of their 
office and plant employees and a number of small store 
owners had met and formed a committee, etc. The com- 
mittee had met again. Plans were afoot to send letters to 
the Mayor, to the City Manager, to other officials. He'd 
have to track that down, of course, but maybe Emily al- 
ready knew if they'd answered the letters. 

Probably they hadn't; it took a month, these days, to 
get an answer to any letter of inquiry, anywhere. Some- 
one had shown that, in addition to the volume of letters 
received, the shortage of office help, etc., that the cost of 
even the shortest reply was something like $1.50 per let- 
ter. It mounted up but, like most people, he could find 
little sympathy with this. 
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The final paragraph merely stated that the committee 
had held another, regular meeting and was planning 
to write the governor of the state. 

A reply would take more than a month, he knew. In 
the meantime, by the mysterious alchemy of the powers- 
that-be, his excellency would be told that the general sen- 
timent of Middleburg was against the jetport. So far as 
his excellency would be able to judge, that sentiment 
would be correct. He would have a letter from an ob- 
scure committee. And the state committee would receive 
a gentle hint that another site would be more desirable. 
There would be no public clamor of any sort to belie it. 

He returned the library file and went home. 

In the morning, he deliberately avoided the office and 
killed time with more sidewalk interviews until the hour 
of his appointment with the head of the mental hos- 
pital. He had hoped that he would be allowed to inter- 
view a few of the other doctors, but Dr. Leopold, the 
superintendent, seemed amused at this. In fact, he seemed 
amused at Brock. Dr. Leopold looked at his assistant, Dr. 
Emsworth, who was a woman. 

“He wants to know if we are in favor of a jetport, 
Mary,” Leopold said. 

Dr. Emsworth looked up from a file and smiled. She 
pointed south, toward the metropolis, ninety miles away. 

“Barring medical terms,” she said. “It’s all crazy. They 
shouldn’t have let the city get so large that they needed 
secondary jetports up here. In a word, young man, give 
us the planners of the metropolis and we'll put them on 
tranquilizers and even shock treatments. After that they 
won't care about anything but quiet and sanity." She 
paused tapping a pencil on her desk, ruminantly. *For- 
give me, I don't want to be flippant, but we favor quiet, 
here, Not that the patients would notice a little noise. I 
suppose I'm a reactionary. I like shacks and huts. Now, 
if most of the people had been living in shacks and huts 
and not having to worry whether they could afford split- 
level, junior-executive-type houses, and the third deep 
freezer and the quick divorces and everything else that's 
symptomatic of what's wrong with us, they—well, they 
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would have been too busy and interested and sane and 
healthy to be sent here in the first place." 


Dr. Leopold smiled. He tapped his forehead ostenta- ` 


tiously. 

«You see, Mr. Grodell, it's catching. She says she wants 
quiet for the patients, but she also wants them busily oc- 
cupied outside, trying to make a simple existence. I'm 
afraid you won't get any intelligent comments on your 
jetport from any of us. We are too busy, if you like, 
just trying to keep our patients from going any deeper 
into their psychoses." He picked up a bound, mimeo- 
' graphed pamphlet and handed it to Brock. “Would you 
give this to Mr. Brookings, please? Our annual report. 
And while you’re looking for opinions on the jetport, have 
you tried that monastery in Renbrook?” Still smiling, he 
bowed Brock out of his busy office as Dr. Emsworth 
nodded a cheerful goodbye, vigorously wagging her gray 
head. 

A little dazed, Brock climbed into his car, wishing 
he had had the nerve to ask if he could interview a pa- 
tient about to be released. After all, such a person would 
be considered sane. He glanced back at the buildings and 
shook his head. He still needed a fresh lead, and Brook- 
ings had definitely indicated he wanted heavy concen- 
tration on the professional offices. He could do more 
man-in-the-street stuff, but it would simply be deleted, or 
carved down and shoved to the rear of his story. 

Suddenly he remembered Dr. Leopold's remark about 
the monastery a few miles southeast of the city. Only 
now did he realize that the doctor had not been fooling. 
He had understood part of Brock's difficulty and had 
given him a sound hint. Hint? Brock muttered something 
under his breath. It was more than a hint—it was a price- 
less lead. For whatever else Brock turned in, he was ex- 
pected to produce something interesting, even if he had 
to create it out of a vacuum. For the first time Brock 
felt that he was earning the money Br kings had vouch- 
ered for him. It was no longer a bribe. It was almost 
sufficient reward for blood, sweat and tears. 

He took the north-south highway, turned off beyond the 
big electronics plant and drove through winding, hilly 
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country until he came to the low stone wall that fronted 
the road. The road had been used—originally by Indians, 
of course—as a path through the narrow valleys between 
the myriad of high and low rises. He approached a break 
in the wall and turned through the big gates, recogniz- 
ing it as one of the many immense mansions up and down 
the river that had been willed and deeded to worthy re- 
ligious institutions. This one, he knew, contained a group 
of cheerful, “talking” friars who practiced no grave austeri- 
ties, since their function was as a training school for over- 
Seas missionaries, He had met the abbot, Father James, 
just once, when the latter had come to the office to beg 
a notice for old clothes and rugs, from which the friars 
would fashion rag rugs in their spare time, 

After waiting ten minutes in a dark-paneled anteroom 
in the main building—it had once been a Victorian man- 
sion at which Diamond Jim Brady had often downed doz- 
ens of oysters, with spacious grounds on whose winding 
paths Lillian Russell had been said to wheel her gold- 
plated bicycle—Brock received a signal from the friar 
seated at a desk just outside a tall pair of oaken doors. 

“You may see the abbot, Mr. Grodell,” the friar said 
and laid down a bit of rag rug he was making, poured 
himself coffee from a thermos bottle and picked up a 
gore-covered paperback by a well-known whodunit au- 
thor. 

Father James, stocky, although fairly tall, was sitting 
behind a plain oak desk, much battered and scarred. It 
seemed out of place in the vast, high-ceilinged room. 
Floor-to-ceiling mirrors had obviously been removed 
and the spaces resurfaced and hung with religious pic- 
tures. There were a few uncomfortable chairs off to one 
side, backing a row of windows. But directly in front of 
the desk were two wing chairs. A fire burned, with crack- 
lings and puffs of resinous perfume, in the giant fireplace 
to the abbot’s left. He laid down a sheaf of papers as 
Brock came in—they seemed to be proofs of some kind 
of book full of hen-tracked hieroglyphics. 

"Smoke if you wish, Mr. Grodell,” Father James said, 
taking a cigarette himself from a crumpled pack on the 
desk. “You will forgive me for not sharing, in a Chris- 
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tian manner. Tailor-mades are expensive, we have lim- 
ited funds, and those cigarette-making machines you buy 
for fifty-nine cents, postpaid, turn out abominable smokes. 
I fear that half the tobacco they sell to go with them 
are sweepings." 

Brock smiled. 

“You seem to know a lot about tobacco makings," he 
said. 

«I ought to," the abbot replied with a grin. "| was a 
cigar salesman before I took Holy Orders. By the way, 
would you give Mr. Brookings this?" He tossed a packet 
across the desk and Brock recognized it instantly. They 
all looked alike and this was the time of the year. “It is 
our annual report. Quite different from the Middle Ages. 
Now, the books have to balance. I can make them bal- 
ance better by using you as 8 postman." He tapped ash 
from his cigarette. "Now what can I do for you?" 

Brock explained. When he finished, the abbot thought 
silently a moment and then nodded. CE 

“y should say we favor the jetport. It is bound to be 
noisy, but then there is no objection to noisy charity. It 
seems to me that this region needs a little—in the form 
of wages, I mean. In a word, economically speaking, it 
is dying on the vine.” | 

*'You haven't been making the rounds of the business 
places, have you, Father?” Brock asked, whimsically. 
“You're well posted.” 

“Oh, I don’t have to do that,” the abbot said. “I said 
I'd been a cigar salesman. Well, there are plenty of such 
salesmen traveling up and down the river valley. The 
Catholic ones 1 know drop in, occasionally, for confes- 
sion or a retreat; the Jewish and Protestant ones for a 
chat. Cigars are an interesting commodity. They're a lux- 
ury in a way. When times are good they sell by the box 
or packet; when times are not so good they sell singly or 
not at all. For three years, cigar sales around Middleburg 
have been dropping. My Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
friends all tell me this." He paused, made a gesture with 
his cigarette hand and slapped the other on the desk. 
“Wait a minute, you've got my view, how about the Jew- 
ish and Protestant views? Rabbi Ben Silverman is a friend 
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of mine. In fact we are working together on these proofs,” 
He tapped the book. “Ben is an excellent scholar in proto- 
Hebrew. I'll ring him for you." He picked up the phone 
on the desk and dialed a number. It was only a short 
Wait. 

“Ben?” the abbot said. “This is James. The Big Castle 
on The Hill. I have a reporter here, interested in obtain- 
ing views of citizens on the jetport proposition. Barring 
Fathers Bruno and Patrick who have galloping insomnia 
and the postulants who don't sleep well, anyway, until 
they have been here a few weeks, I would judge we are 
all in favor. Judaeo-Christian charity, if you get what I 
mean. How about you? Do you want to speak to him?” 
There was a pause and Father James smiled. He picked 
up a pencil and began jotting, speaking aloud what he 
wrote, word for word: “My opinion is that the Judaeo- 
Christians of Middleburg should get together and petition 
the governor to pick this area as a jet site. Business is 
lousy—did you say lousy or stinks? Ah, lousy. I heart- 
ily agree. Thank you, Benjamin. Goodbye.” 

The abbot ripped the sheet off the tiny pad and handed 
it to Brock. 

"You'll want the Protestant view, of course," he con- 
tinued. *But the Reverend Doctor Garth—by far the 
most fair-minded man of the schismatic persuasion—is at 
present on a trip to Europe. My suggestion is to phone 
his wife—a forceful woman and herself a divine. She is 
a graduate of the local college—alas, a freethinker!— 
but, more happily for you, highly heterodox on social ques- 
tions. Come to think of it, so am I." 

Brock laughed, thanked Father James, picked up the 
annual report and the scribbled sheet and departed. On 
the way back he retired to a big, garish bar opposite the 
electronics plant and phoned the Reverend Dr. Garth's 
number, He had a vague recollection of Mrs. Garth from 
several newspaper photos, as small, slight and white- 
haired to the point of fragility, but he was unprepared for 
the whirlwind he encountered on the phone. The Rever- 
end Mrs. Garth—halfway through the conversation he 
was thinking of her as that until he remembered that 
Father James had told him she really was ordained— 
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stated that The Church of St. Thomas had suffered a de- 
cline in congregation to the point of catastrophe; that peo- 
ple were moving out of the area because jobs were 
scarce and that anything legal that would keep them here 
—happy, contented and worshippers on Sunday—would 
be all right with her. She spoke with the fizzy, blasting 
power of a blowtorch. 

"I read nothing in the Bible to conflict with the notion 
that it is right to make it economically feasible for a re- 
gion to keep its churches from emptying so they may be 
converted into movie palaces," she concluded, loudly. 
"Besides, if this goes on any further, they'll be transferring 
my husband somewhere to the Far East to convert the 
heathen. We don't want to convert the heathen. There are 
plenty of so-called believers in the area who need it more. 
Yes, you may quote me. | 

“Noise? You mean the noise of jet planes? God makes 
thunder, Mr. Grodell. I see no objection to man making 
a commercially practical imitation. It shows respect. No, 
don’t quote me on that.” | 

Brock stopped taking notes. He shifted the glass of beer 
he had brought into the phone booth and repocketed his 
change; then he finished the beer. Returning the glass to 
the bar he ordered a steak dinner, his thick wallet burn- 
ing a hole in his pocket. While he ate the steak he en- 
larged on the notes, and thought about the fact that 
Brookings had not once even hinted that he interview 
clergymen. The editor, in all probability, had known per- 
fectly well what their reactions would be. 

A fierce joy suddenly shot through him. Brookings 
would not dare to change this article. The status of high- 
ly placed religious persons elevated them beyond any pos- 
sibility of editorial smutting. And Brock could always 
claim that he had simply thought of a very original and 
unusual lead. Was it his fault that men—and women— 
of God favored progress and the fact that it made others 
happier and less liable to hunger? The jetport, in effect, 
would pay many rents. That was economic happiness and 
could in no way be objectionable to the Being Who had 
cast all spiritual futures in His World on the base of a 
firm, physical —and economic— present. 
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Brock wondered how Rhine Brookings was going to get 
round this one. 

Brock had returned to the office by two o'clock and, 
as usual, by that time, activity was tapering off. A copy 
of the day’s issue was lying on his desk and he read 
through his second article. It had been changed only a lit- 
tle, for he had had no time to include any sidewalk or 
off-the-street stuff. There it was, in embalmed and froz- 
en words, nearly every well-known townsman saying al- 
most exactly the same thing. They had evaded the real 
issues of course, but most of them were lawyers or men 
who operated from bank accounts swelled by manipula- 
tions on the Big Board in the metropolis to the south. 
He knew that he had one failing as a journalist, but it 
had never before occurred to him that it might be fatal 
in a pinch, for he had seldom been in a pinch. He could 
punch questions directly—he had done that dozens of 
times to murder suspects or small politicians in county 
jobs or, once in a while, to political aspirants or lady of- 
ficials of various clubs. But there was the type of man 
—-precisely the kind he had interviewed at Van Duzer and 
Kane, who thought faster than he did and did it profes- 
sionally; who possessed the unconquerable magic of ignor- 
ing a question by not answering it except with an irrelevant 
one, or by talking so rapidly past the question that it was 
simply forgotten in the rush. They were busy men, after 
all; they told you that with all sweet reasonableness and 
smooth hurry. 

Brock mulled the word “reason” on his tongue. They 
used that a lot, in its sense of logic and inevitability. 
“Against all reason,” had been a favorite phrase when 
they could not marshal a long list of reasons against the 
jetport except the ones they dared not mention and which 
would have looked absurd, meretricious, even cruel. 

Even now, as he read, he could see the holes behind 
their arguments. He was accustomed to that; he had 
talked, off the record, to too many people. The public it- 
self would see no holes, not at first, and there would be 
few opportunities in the future. It would not be a long 
series. 

He was about to start on his notes when the relief re- 
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ceptionist walked over—she was a short, thin girl who 
wore a tight-fitting skirt and a sloppy cardigan against all 
rules, but he supposed that Von Orrens, who liked just 
such slender types, was fond of this one. She informed 
him, in nasal tones, that Mr. Brookings wanted to see him 
in his office. Brock put his notes away carefully, locking 
them up in a drawer. 

Brookings peered at him closely. 

“Ah, in sartorial form,” he said, pleasantly. “Max wants 
to see you, to tell you about the raise himself, and about 
the series. He likes it so far, likes it very much. Frankly, 
I had to whip that first one into shape, Brock, but the 
second was superb.” He came round the desk and slapped 
Brock on the shoulder. “Also, from now on, how about 
dropping the ‘Brookings,’ in this office or outside, any- 
way.” The editor nodded to himself, picked up the phone 
and got Von Orrens. “We’re coming up, chief,” he said. 

They went out into the main room and then down- 
stairs to the lobby, for no one ever used the elevator door 
to the second floor except on election nights when the 
building, except for the third floor, was crowded, Brock 
realized he was being taken up to Von Orrens’ private of- 
fice. It was mysterious to him—and to other newcomers 
and to the pressmen—only because when he had asked 
about it, once or twice, no one seemed to know precisely 
what it had been used for. The building janitor, old, burly 
Wesson, who had a small, neat room in the basement, 
under the immense presses, had once told him that it had 
been a suite of offices until three or four years ago, but 
that two companies had failed and it had been rented 
again. Wesson hinted that the floor had, in fact, never 
again been offered for rent. It was under the big slanting 
roof and somewhat smaller than the editorial floor. Pos- 
sibly, Brock reasoned, it had not been worth renting; due 
to the slump in business no firm wanted it. 

The self-service elevator stopped; before they got out, 
Brock had once again read the familiar, tacked-up sign 
that read; THIRD FLOOR BY APPOINTMENT ONLY. He knew 
that pressing the third-floor button would not take the lift 
above the second floor, for he had tried it. Doubtless, 
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there was some button he had not noticed that would do 
the trick. 

They emerged into.a large reception room. Miss Anna- 
lee Koven, who was Von Orrens' secretary, sat smiling 
at her desk, doing exactly nothing. She was short and 
dumpy, but as chesty as an old-fashioned beer barrel and 
had rather even, though large, features. Not an unattrac- 
tive woman, Brock decided again, as he had before. Her 
voice was flat, though, and to inform Von Orrens she 
simply got up and walked through a French door. There 
was another French door to their left, partially open. 
Through this, Brock saw an enormous room, something 
like a small ballroom, filled with heavy, upholstered chairs 
arranged, roughly, in a circle. Couches lined the visible 
walls and all the windows were heavily draped. He no- 
ticed Brookings peering curiously into the room and re- 
alized, with pleasure, that even the editor had his doubts 
about what the room or the rooms beyond, of which there 
seemed to be several, were used for. One other thing 
Brock noticed before Miss Koven came back; a pile of 
dust covers lay, as though hurriedly dumped on the floor, 
just inside the French doors. It looked as though they had 
been on the chair and were hurriedly removed not long 
ago, perhaps by each man as he took his seat. The floor 
itself, in the faint light filtering through the closed drapes, 
was spotless, innocent of dust. 

Miss Koven smiled encouragingly at Brookings and 
Brock, although she had never so much as even looked at 
Brock before. 

“Go right in. Mr. Von Orrens has coffee for you.” 

Brookings bowed slightly and moved through the now 
open door, followed by Brock. Behind them, Miss Koven 
swung the door noiselessly shut. 

It was a large room, laid with heavy-pile carpet. If 
it was an office it did not look it. There were no chairs 
at all except the one behind a carved Italian table at 
which Von Orrens sat, with his back to a tapestry-hung 
wall. But there were couches, four or five of them ar- 
ranged along the other walls, wrapped in good leather. A 
fake trophy of pseudo-Tudor weapons hung over one of 
the other couches. 
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Brock noticed a tray lymg on Von Orrens' virtually 
bare desk, holding four cups and a small coffee urn. One 
was half-empty; apparently Miss Koven had used it, but 
the rest had not been poured, for Von Orrens himself be- 
gan pouring for them. They stood in front of the table, 
responding to the publisher's perfunctory, polite greeting, 
took cups and then retreated to one of the nearer couches. 
It was not only at an angle, it was a good twenty feet 
from the table. An inch more and Von Orrens’ face would 
have been hidden by a large silk-shaded lamp. | 

As Brock sat down he noticed two things he had not 
seen before; one was a teletype machine standing partly 
hidden by a fold in the tapestry behind the publisher; it 
was silent, now, since the machines in the building had 
been turned off and would not be on again until eight 
that night when they would run uninterruptedly until past 
noon the following day. The other thing Brock noticed 
was that the tapestry was not simply a hanging; it was a 
cover, split down its middle, obviously concealing a 
painting. It bagged slightly in the middle. Through the gap 
Brock noticed part of a well-painted although obviously 
erotic scene. He inwardly grinned and turned his atten- 
tion to the publisher. | 

Von Orrens had said nothing since his short greeting. 
He sat there quietly, sipping coffee, in a high-backed, plush 
chair, his protruding eyes wavering around the room, 
resting now and again on Brookings, then on Brock. 
Brock, who was seeing this prodigy for the first time for 
more than half a minute, had been struck by a resem- 
blance to something he had known or had experienced. 

_ Then it came to him. Except for the accent, which was 
pure upstate New York, and the words which emerged 
in a not unpleasant low rumble, Max Von Orrens could 
have sat as:a model for George Grosz, the German paint- 
er and caricaturist, in one of his savage renderings of a 
Berlin bourse street cafe. The plain truth was that he 
looked like a pig except that he did not have a pig's vast 
stolidity. 

Von Orrens began to talk. Brock leaned forward, strain- 

. ing for each word, and then after about twenty or thirty 

; had crossed the publisher's lips, a sense of horror began to 
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creep through him. Not at what the publisher was saying, 
for he could not understand that, but at the manner in 
which he spoke. There were phrases, “excellent work,” 
and “though not a crusading newspaper,” and “no fear or 
favor,” but a word to two would be left out and there 
seemed to be no connection between the phrases. Once 
he mentioned money and a “raise for the young man,” 
and his voice both brightened and skipped, and then he 
went on burbling about something else, from which 
Brock extracted meanings about the style sheet and some 
pressing duty to avoid certain phrases which simply made 
more work for the editors and he must realize that, of 
course. There were a few odd literary allusions and then, 
suddenly Brock knew he was listening to a fallen giant, 
a senile, drunken old man who had once been a Rhine 
Brookings but better and more efficient than Brookings 
and probably more independent, for when Von Orrens 
had come to power it was power that had to be wrested, 
not inherited. 

He glanced at Brookings furtively, but the editor 
seemed to be listening attentively, There was a placid 
look on Brookings’ face, and when Von Orrens abruptly 
stopped and resumed sipping his coffee, he turned to 
Brock and said blandly: “I think we understand Mr. Von 
Orrens perfectly. No, we’re not a crusading newspaper, 
but we do have the good of the public at heart.” He 
glanced back at the publisher. “Don’t worry a bit, chief, 
we'll lick this thing.” He rose, put his arm around Brock’s 
shoulder for just an instant and said quietly in an aside, 
“You'll want to thank him for the raise. Be in your pay 
envelope tomorrow.” 

Brock walked up to the table. He wanted a good look 
at a stumbled ruin and was pleased to note that Von Or- 
rens managed to focus his eyes and look at him straight. 
Brock studied his face, even as he spoke a murmured 
thanks. There was a certain jut to the jaw that nature had 
never put there, and the hands were strong and unwrin- 
kled. He knew you could tell little from physiognomy. A 
man who looked like a pig might be a saint in disguise; 
this man had never been a saint, but once he had com- 
manded a newspaper and a city, not through whispered 
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advices and by hint of threat, but with a louder rumble 
of a voice that now seemed wearied. Brock felt conscious 
of the prejudices people are nurtured with. If Von Or- 
rens had been a dying Sicilian bandit chief or a half-dead 
Viking, even in senility he would have commanded re- 
spect. He would have had it if he had looked even a little 
like the aristocrat he was or the aristocrats who sur- 
rounded him. But he looked, simply, like a pig, and pig 
is meant to be carved up and eaten. Before Brock there 
was a man who had position, money and power but who 
was also a feast of glacéed porcine cuts for those who 
used him as they used each other. 

"The publisher smiled affably to Brock's thanks and then 
Brock turned away. Brookings was waiting at the door. 
They walked in silence to the elevator door and pressed the 
call button. Miss Koven sat reading at her desk; she 
apparently had nothing to do. 

In the elevator, Brookings said nothing; he seemed to 
be avoiding Brock's eyes. When they got out on the first 
floor and started up the stairs he turned a little toward 
the reporter and mumbled, rather than said: "He's get- 
ting old, of course." 

“He doesn’t look old,” Brock replied. 

“Max is grey un the editor said. “I’d call him well 
preserved.” 

So were corpses kept in morgue iceboxes, Brock 
thought as they topped the stairs. He felt exactly as though 
he had come from a weird wake in which the body was 
kept chiefly as window dressing to advertise the excel- 
lence of the embalming procedures used by the manage- 
ment. Clearly Von Orrens was little more than a senile 
robot worked on strings, not quite dead, in fact alive 
enough to give a stumbling reaction to life's pressures. 
He guessed that the publisher had probably not appeared 
at a public function in many years, his only social life 
being to horse around the maids' quarters of the big 
houses on the vast estates surrounding Middleburg. He 
remembered how Von Orrens had vanished toward the 
rear of the house after he had arrived at Mrs. Rhuys- 
dael's art exhibit. 
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Brock hesitated a second and then decided to risk a 
quiet jab. 

“Has he ever thought of retiring?” he asked. “Seventy- 
six is old.” 

The reaction from Brookings was instantaneous, al- 
though checked almost as quickly because they had 
crossed the threshold of the editorial room. His face had 
turned deathly pale and his lips trembled with a swiftly 
quenched reproof; then he gave a slow, sickly smile, be- 
fore going to his office. 

“If he ever does the paper won’t lack for a new pub- 
lisher,” he said, and Brock suddenly realized how much 
Rhine Brookings desired the old man’s death. He watched 
Brookings disappear down the corridor and then turned 
to walk toward his desk, Emily’s was littered with photo- 
graphs, plastics and proofs, but they had all been there 
when he had returned from his interviews. Grateful that 
she was absent, he sat down and started writing. 

The piece wrote itself quickly; in two hours he was 
finished, went down for a sandwich and a drink and then 
came back and copyread his stuff. Afterward he felt ir- 
ritable and restless; he wished he hadn't told Beth that 
his evenings would be taken up for a while. But there was 
no way to gauge time on the series. He glanced at the 
office clock. It was nearly quitting time and he thought 
for a moment of picking up Karen Harraway and 
spending the evening at his apartment with her. He was 
halfway across the room when a sense of shame flooded 
through him and he turned back to his desk. He had no 
right, he knew, to impose upon the girl, however grate- 
ful she might be for his attentions. With Karen, came 
thoughts of Emily and Beth and he was suddenly con- 
fused and remorseful. Whatever else life was, it was no 
license to act as though a man could sleep with whom- 
ever he pleased merely because he probably could. That 
way led down too many blind alleys. He remembered 
something Emily had once told him, in another context: 
“Darling, don’t spread yourself too thin; you could disap- 
pear like mist. It’s happened.” 

Sensible girl. Always level-headed. He wished he were 
as sensible and could concentrate his life on one simple 
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aim and nothing else; the trouble was that he could not, 
nor could anyone else. The distracting pressures were 
too great; they kept you off balance, in a crowd of mad- 
dening voices and meaningless burblings as though you 
were on a speeding train which stopped at someone else’s 
command and which was headed through dark, noisy tun- 
nels toward no destination in particular, 

Just for one instant he thought: If only Emily weren’t 
married... 

But she was married, And then there was Beth. The 
thought of Beth and of her body rocked him dizzy, but 
he knew he could not see her just now. He did not want 
diversion, in fact; he wanted work to keep his mind from 
spinning. But the only job he could do at the moment 
was on something he had not been assigned to—the new 
jetport committee. He glanced at the phone on the next 
desk. It would be easy to find out the name of the chair- 
man, in the pieces the Express had printed. 

Brock got up and went into the morgue. Merrileth was 
there, busy at her eternal filing. He nodded to her and 
dragged out the photofiles, running the microfim through 
the viewing machine, for all the past issues of the Express 
had long since been photographed. He got the name in 
two minutes: Rodney Horst, owner of a small machine 
parts manufacturing plant down by the river. He closed 
the files, went back to his desk and looked up the num- 
ber. Then he took the phone and dialed, 

He knew it would be wiser to wait for Emily's report; 
that what he was doing might be absurd and pointless. 
There probably was not a chance that he could get a story 
about the committee past Dexter, even if Dexter himself 
thought it was hot news. But if he could slip a story 
through he could always tell Brookings he had received 
a tip that the committee head had something new to say 
and that he had hopped on the story like a good reporter, 
They expected that on the Express or any other paper. 
And he would be covered. His face crisped a little. There 
was no way to tell a truth today, except to disguise it as 
a falsehood. Then the phone clicked on the other end of 
the wire, but before the voice spoke he already had made 
. his decision. A man had a right to his own happiness; he 
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could wend in a certain direction with Beth as he had 
with Emily, and Beth had a right to want him and he to 
want her. But he could not forget an entire city, a city 
that was helpless as a milch cow under a milking hand, 
a city of men who needed jobs and who needed reassur- 
ing. Men and women and children. It was his city, too, 
and he was part of them, as in fact they were part even 
of the worst, of men such as Rhuysdael and Von Orrens 
and Brookings. 

“Mr. Horst?” Brock explained who he was. “I wanted 
to find out what’s new with the committee—the jetport 
committee.” He did not have to hold his voice down for 
the office was nearly empty. 

There was a perceptible silence for about five seconds. 
Then Horst said, “Your paper hasn't given us much cov- 
erage, Mr. Grodell.” 

"I know. I'm not on assignment to cover the story. I'm 
just interested." 

"Why?" Horst asked, suspiciously. 

“Because I’m a newspaperman—not a spy.” 

“You didn’t get much out of the stuff the Express 
printed?” 

"Maybe a baby could. I couldn't," Brock said with a 
slight chuckle. 

Horst replied with a chuckle, and said: *And you want 
to see me?" 

"As soon as possible. I can't guarantee a thing. I can't 
promise you I can print a word. Maybe I won't try. I 
just want to find out what the committee's all about." 

Again a short pause; then: “That series you're doing 
isn’t very henest.” 

Brock swallowed painfully. 

“I can’t help that,” he said. “In fact I can’t say much 
about it. But I do my best. You understand, Mr. Horst? 
I do my best. Sometimes we can’t do our best—even when 
we do.” 

Rodney Horst’s voice brightened. 

“When do you want to see me? I’m still at my office.” 

“Wait there. I'll be right down.” 

Brock hung up. He dropped his copy in Brookings’ 
hopper and went out to his car. Five minutes of dodging 
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red lights brought him td the machine-parts plant in the 
oldest section of the city, only a block from the long lines 
of abandoned wharves, relics of an earlier time when 
Middleburg had been a river port and not an industrial 
city. Horst's plant was a one-story building, hardly dis- 
tinguishable in its dun color and blackened windows from 
a half-dozen others of its own kind. A sign directed him 
to the office through a battered iron door. Inside only a 
few workers remained at their machines, He threaded his 
way past stacks of bar steel to a walled-off space and 
through a door. A thin, sandy-haired man was sitting at 
an old desk in the cramped, dusty office. He rose, po- 
litely, but his long, thin features had a sardonic look on 
them. 

“Mr. Grodell? I'm Horst. You didn't see a cop passing 
the plant when you came in, did you?" 

Brock shook hands and took a small, hard-backed 

*No, why?" he asked. *Cops don't follow me, as a rule. 
Are they following you?" 

Horst lit a pipe and smiled grimly. 

“I told you your paper hadn't given us much cover- 
age, but even the few paragraphs you've printed got us 
attention, Not publicly. I mean from the police—then the 
fire department." 

"Can't figure that," Brock said. "You're not making 
counterfeiting plates here, are you?" 

Horst leaned forward in his ancient swivel chair. 

“Mr. Grodell, every plant in this district breaks about 
a quarter of the laws regulating industrial work every day. 
We have to. No, I'm not talking about safety devices. But 
these buildings are old, although sound. They should have 
been pulled down long ago, but not a company could 
afford to replace its plant. As everywhere else, the po- 
lice don't press too hard, nor do the inspectors. If they 
did we'd have to spend so much money that we'd all go 
broke; there's little enough business as it is. But ever since 
the committee’s been covered—and believe me we want 
newspaper publicity—the police have been snooping round 
asking ridiculous questions and we've had a crowd of 
health and fire inspectors coming in.” He paused and 
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grinned. “So has every other plant owner who's a mem- 
ber of the committee." 

"The paper didn't print a list of the membership," 
Brock observed. 

"They know, they know," Horst replied wearily. “It’s 
harassment, of course. Their little way of trying to hound 
us out of existence. But they won't, even if I'm arrested 
for umpteen violations or any of us are, Our men will stick 
by us. Others will stick by us." He banged a fist on the 
desk. "They've got to, because if that jetport doesn't come 
to Middleburg, we’re finished. This place could die. It’s 
happened to other cities on the river.” 

“It’s that bad?” Brock asked. 

“Where have you been, Mr. Grodell?” Horst asked in 
wonderment. ““There’s hardly a citizen who doesn’t know 
that...” 

"Tm from the Middle West," Brock said, wryly. “Only 
been here two years. I should have gotten on to things 
before; I like Middleburg, but you know how it is." He 
shrugged. “Work gets in your way. Other things, too.” 

Horst nodded. 

"I've told you how important it is. There's nothing else 
I can tell you except that we're holding a mass meeting 
on Tuesday night.” The plant owner smiled faintly. “At 
least we hope itll be a mass meeting. The paper won't 
give us publicity; we mailed in a notice to Mr. Brook- 
ings three days ago. We tried placing an ad in the Ex- 
press. There was ‘no room.’ ” 

“One of the stories said your committee would be con- 
tacting the mayor, the city manager and other people. 
Have you?” 

“Of course. No answer as yet. These things take time, 
especially when people want them to take time. No an- 
swer from the governor’s office, either.” 

Brock sat silently, for a moment. He knew the mayor, 
the city manager and other officials. Few of them would 
be socially connected with the Cabal that Emily had men- 
tioned. The Cabal preferred, obviously, to work in circui- 
tous ways and on the highest levels, as through the press. 
. He realized in a flash, however, that Rhuysdael and his 
group controlled the city government, no matter how 
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remotely. In his mind’s eye he saw, momentarily, a vast 
network of lines, lines of power and of influence, cross- 
ing and crisscrossing each other with no apparent begin- 
ning or end. But power—their kind of power, needed no 
obvious connection. It worked very well in the dark, in- 
sulated, flowing with surprising ease and with great rapidity 
from point to human point of influence and communica- 
tion. Between the generating plant and the electrically 
driven machine or the light bulb there were no visible 
wires. But the current pulsed, pushed and performed its 
work nonetheless. 

He saw Horst looking at him curiously and the whole 
macabre humor and irony of the situation struck him 
forcibly and suddenly. What was the connection between 
himself and the committee, between himself and Beth and 
her father, himself and a senile publisher, a corrupt edi- 
tor, his wife and an entire living city of people who were, 
in essence, strangers to him? That curious glance told him 
how high were the barriers between people, how thickly 
strewn the obstacles to truth on its path to being told. 
Still, now and then it was told—and when it was, a world 
or a city might shake. 

“You think I’m a sort of spy, don’t you, Horst?" Brock 
asked, an odd tinge of naivete in his voice. 

“How would I know if you were?" the plant owner re- 
plied candidly. 

“I told you—I’m a good newspaperman—in my way. 
And I like Middleburg. There was a city on the Ohio 
River something like this. I lived in it for awhile. Just like 
this one it had a river at its feet and streets leading up 
to a civic center and then big suburbs spread far out. 
But it didn't have the spirit of this place. The Middle West 
never has. You've got to come East to find it. I suppose 
you folks would call it Yankee enterprise." He muttered 
a laugh. “Yes, I like Middleburg. I don’t want to leave it. 
When I came here it was like coming home, as though 
Fd never had a home but knew exactly what it would 
look like and how it would feel to live there. Horace 
Greeley is supposed to have told young men to go West. 
I wonder why. People are more relaxed out where I come 


. rom; the farther West you go the more relaxed they are. 
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But there’s no life in them. You Yankees snarl a little, now 
and then, and that’s a sign of life.” He paused and fixed 
Horst with a level gaze. “Now do you believe me when 
I say I have no interest in your committee apart from 
what I can do for it? And whatever I can do isn’t much.” 

Horst puffed silently on his pipe; then he smiled and 
said: “I believe you, Mr. Grodell; I believe you very 
much indeed. But I'd agree, too, there isn't much you can 
do to help us. We know all about Rhine Brookings. Mat- 
ter of fact I know him to speak to. And any story you'd 
do for us wouldn't get past him." 

"The story wouldn't have to, necessarily," Brock said. 
“It's a hundred to one chance—but it might get past 
Starnes Dexter if he were drunk enough.” Brock stood 
up and put out his hand. “So far as I know nobody’s 
been assigned to cover your mass meeting. l'll cover it. 
It's very simple. You phoned the office, got me on the 
phone, told me about it—at the last minute. Being a good 
reporter, I went." 

They shook hands. Horst nodded toward the door. 

"Be careful when you go now. I'm not saying the police 
would do anything to you, but they might get a little 
nasty. They've started handing parking tickets to every 
worker in the plant—and they never did that before." 

He stared grimly at Brock. "The pressure's building 
up. And if we can't get some notice, if the public doesn't 
get behind us to some extent, they'll crack down harder 
after the jetport is taken away from this area. You see, 
it isn't just the jetport that's at stake; this city is ripe for 
a change, a complete change—with jail terms for a lot of 
its officials, if we can break the Express's silence. That's 
the danger of having only one newspaper in an area; it 
dominates everything. It can hide anything. Maybe you 
don't know it, but a newspaper can rule a city. This time 
—because they're frightened—they'll follow up any vic- 
tory with more and more pressure. Every honest man in 
town would be driven out by being ruined financially. You 
see, that's another part of their plan. Remember this: 
they know exactly what they're doing." 

"Il be at the meeting,” Brock said. “Have you tried a 
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motorcade? You could mobilize a hundred cars, put signs 
on ‘em, honk your...” 

“Link Van Tyler wouldn't like that," Horst said deci- 
sively. *Anyone who drove in such a motorcade—well, 
he'd go through hell for years. Parking tickets, smashed 
fenders, incessant inspection of licenses, all kinds of har- 
assments, Don’t they do things like that where you come 
from, Mr. Grodell?” 

“I suppose so,” Brock said, thoughtfully. “I just hadn’t 
thought of it.” 

"You won't mind my saying you're a little naive?” Horst 
asked, grinning good-naturedly. 

But the look on Brock's face was unruffled. He shrugged. 

"If I am," he said, "I'm going to stay that way. The 
worst thing a man can do, in some ways, is to believe 
that all people are bad or wholly corruptible. Tve always 
known they can be, but I’ve always believed they don’t 
have to be. Many men aren't. My father wasn't and I'm 
not—I hope. My father used to say that if the concept 
of honor and the fight for honor went out of the world 
even a rose would stink." 

"I guess you like Middleburg," Horst said, quietly. He 
sat down and picked up a pen, nodding goodbye. - 

Brock passed quickly out of the plant; he was surprised 
to find himself glancing around furtively for a blue uni- 
form as he approached his car, but none was in sight. 
The sun had set, throwing the distant hills into deep pur- 
ple relief against the western sky. A boat on the river 
hooted. Brock knew the sound well Back on the Ohio 
and on the Mississippi a boat's hoot had a cheerful, not 
a mournful sound. But there was no depth to cheerful- 
ness. Cheerfulness was good for you, but it had no ca- 
pacity for feeding the soul. It took a certain melancholy 
which bred indefinable longing to do that. 

The clouds above were only faintly pink; they crowded 
east, merging into one another, blown by high winds 
which brought a chill to the air. Before he had driven up © 
the bluff road toward the city the expanding night had 
blotted out the rosy glow. A faint wink of lightning to the 
northeast opened the eyelid of the night. He was grate- 
ful for the bright neon signs on every hand, except that 
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the streets were deserted, Everyone would be out on the 
turnpike, patronizing the long lines of supermarkets and 
acre-big bargain stores. The city looked, for an instant, like 
one of the starker covers of the Saturday Evening Post, 
delineating the faintly threatening note of a small Ameri- 
can city’s charm. He turned on the car radio, but it 
crackled heavily and he shut it off. Brock sighed. There 
was little to do but go home. He had a few friends 
in the suburbs, had often been invited to supper at their 
homes, but they were all married. He just could not 
drop in unannounced, for that was one of the cardinal 
sins of the day. At the top of the long incline he stopped 
for a red light, then swung toward the Express Building, 
which he had to pass to get onto the Elm Plains Road and 
the turnpike. Wryly he noted that the light was on in 
Brookings’ office; a few of the windows of the circulation 
department were similarly lit. The deep-sunk ground- 
glass lamps that illuminated the entrance added a pearly 
glow to the terrace approach. He was about to rivet his 
attention once more on the roadway when he saw Beth 
emerge hurriedly from the main entrance. Brock instant- 
ly, without bothering to glance through the rear-view mir- 
ror, swung into the curb, his heart pounding. What was 
she doing there? He could not recall ever having seen her 
at the Express office. 

She glanced up just as she reached for the door handle 
of her car. Her eyes widened joyfully as Brock stepped 
out of his own car. They met halfway between the cars, 
their bodies clearly impatient, yet feeling a strange shy- 
ness. She looked up at him, but she did not touch him and 
he did not touch her. 

“I thought you were working nights,” she said accusing- 
ly, but with a rallying smile on her lips. Her eyes roved 
uncertainly. “You'll think I'm crazy—maybe I am. I just 
wanted to see you." She took a short step toward him. 
“You see, I mean it." 

He stared at her almost without comprehension for a 
moment; there was pleasure, no, joy, in seeing her. Her 
youthful face, the easy, eager carriage of her body ex- 
cited him. Suddenly he felt much younger. It was like be- 
ing in love at twenty; twenty seemed a long, long time 
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ago. Yes, she loved him, he thought. Maybe he loved her. 
Maybe. It was going to be very easy to love her. All he 


had to do was Jet himself. 

“I’m glad you came,” he said in a voice unaccountably 
husky. Then he grinned. “I don’t usually work here, late. 
When I have to write overtime I do it at home." 

*I know. You weren't upstairs. Rhine told me." 


He thought: She knows Brookings well enough to call 


him by his first name. | UN 

*He didn't look well, tonight," she said with what 
seemed to him sudden irrelevance. “Rhine looked angry. 
He got angry when I asked for you." ATEN 


Brock’s lips tightened. Of course, Brookings was sore | 


at him. He had glanced over the day’s installment already; 
probably he was burning inside with anger. Brock 
shrugged. Either he would print it or he would not, In 
either case Brock was due for a chewing out in the morn- 
ing. Well, he would handle that when it came. 

Beth had already dropped the subject. They automat- 
ically fell into step, walking away from the Express Build- 
ing. Her hand took his; he squeezed back and looked 
down at her. For a while they said nothing. 

“Do you just want to walk?” he asked, gently, as they 
came to the corner. 

“Just walk. Why not?” Beth’s eyes sparkled. Then she 
glanced toward the next intersection. “Let’s go to the 
park.” | 

The park was twelve blocks away. They passed Van 
Duzer and Kane, passed the library, then the old, crum- 
bling, vast bulk of the hospital. 

“J like this, it's fun," Beth said. To Brock, she was de- 
lightful, naive. Probably she had seldom had the chance 
to see much local color. There were quaint old bars, book- 
stores, a Spanish grocery, a queer old coffeeshop in which 
men with lean features sat at tables and played cards. 
There was a perfume shop and a woodcarver's shop and a 
couple of empty, dusty-windowed stores with long-faded 
signs, cracking and peeling. A man turned a corner too fast 
„and bumped into Beth. 
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his hat and went on. Beth looked back at him. Brock 
smiled. 

“You haven’t been here at night?” he asked. 

Beth giggled. 

“I've never been down here at all. Not once, day or 
night, except maybe in a car,” she said. “Poor, little rich 
girl. It smells, but it’s interesting. That’s what you think, 
don’t you?” 

Brock nodded. She would have felt almost as much at 
home as he did in his own Midwest native heath. 

The lights grew brighter as they passed a region of small 
restaurants, noisy, with occasional profanity floating out 
to the street. Then they came to the park. 

It was a very old park, adjoining a group of ancient 
brownstone buildings that now housed Italian and Puerto 
Rican families. Once they had been a row of expensive 
brothels in which politicians and tired businessmen of an- 
other era had held high carnival behind shuttered win- 
dows and thick walls. The night silences of the park had 
muffled and swallowed the sounds of raucous laughter, the 
tinkling of broken glass, the screams of violence, the fight- 
ing and arguments in the brothels. 

Now, the park was deserted. In fact, as Brock remem- 
bered from passing it day to day, it was always deserted. 
It ended in a stretch of the river that curved around the 
city at that point and then ran directly south. 

Beth paused abruptly in the middle of the park, be- 
tween two dim lamps, and put her arms around him. He 
held her close, looking down at her grave face. 

"Please kiss me," she said. But he had already kissed 
her. *Again?" 

He kissed her again. She looked around. There was 
only a wide, curving path and rows of empty benches. 
Her body nudged his toward the side of the path, in the 
dim half-light between two tall lamps. The bench they sat 
on was long, old and rickety; she leaned toward him, 
making the seat sway almost comically, but her voice was 
serious. It trembled a little, sending a faint electric shock 
through all his nerves. 

"I love you," she said. *I told you that. That's why I 
came down to the office. I had to see you, Brock. Just give 
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me time. You'll love me, too." Her last words finished on a 
husky note. 

*Dl'Il love you," he said sincerely, meaning it, wondering 
why he had not said it before. 

She drew back to look at him in the hazy dark. Then 
he caught her to him and his hands were fumbling for 
her breasts. | 

*No, not here," she whispered; but he knew she did 
not mean it. He cupped her breasts lovingly, caressing, un- 
til she shivered. His mouth sought hers, wet and envelop- 
ing. Suddenly her hand went under his jacket, held him 
tight, and then strayed shamelessly downward. — 

“I’m loving you,” she mumbled, not taking her mouth 
from his. 

His body was rigid; he let his hand drop slowly. Then 
he thrust it under her skirt, and Beth moaned. Inside 
him, Brock’s heart sang. Yes, it was like being in love at 
twenty, with a girl you had met at a party or a prom, 
someone new and exciting and dimensionless with depths 
and hope. Her warm body shuddered under his touch as 
his hands gripped her thighs fiercely and sought her cen- 
ter, probing, impatient as though he were thirsty and was 
drinking food and water from her fresh youth. 

“Please, oh please, Brock...” Beth murmured. Her 
hands stroked him, moving in an age-old rhythm, under- 
standing without words, enveloping and ecstatic until he 
measured his passion to hers in frank, mechanical beat, 
a movement that rushed forward and would not be 
stopped. 

He knew she had gauged him with an artless yet con- 
summate skill. Beth writhed slowly in his embrace, alter- 
nately moaning and purring, her lips as alive as snakes. 
Then both of them became one, merged and together in- 
stantly; her voice started in her throat and bore against 
his like an animal’s, a wordless, irresistible moan; her 
fingers clawed at his body. In her ecstasy her teeth met 
in his mouth as though they were talons, tasting and rel- 
ishing salt and blood. 

Overhead, the lightning eye-winked; there was a faint 
breeze and then a distant cough of thunder. They paid no 
heed, tense, drawn against each other until the first cool, 
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stinging drops of rain seemed to waken them. He drew 
back, reluctantly; her eyes seemed glazed but waking. 
Then she laughed and took her hand from his body. 

"We control nature," she said, on the verge of giggling. 
"I'm a goddess—and, of course, you're a god. The heavens 
waited for us." 

The gentle whimsy of her humor stirred him; a rain- 
drop rolled down his cheek and wet his lips and then he 
laughed, too. But it seemed almost sacrilegious to aban- 
don the heat of her thighs. His hand, paralyzed, refused 
to move. Then she shook free and he stared down at her 
body realizing how much he wanted this girl; if only for 
her body and the pleasure it brought, intense and rending, 
satisfying as a frothy trifle after a full meal. 

She guessed the meaning of his glance, and shook her 
head. 
“We can’t, not tonight.” 

“Can’t what?” 

“Go to a motel. We should; I know we should.” 
She rose, smoothing out her clothes. Suddenly she was 
brisk. “You're coming tomorrow night?” 

"Sure. I said I would." 

*Y ou'll ask my father?" 

“If I can marry you?” he asked, chuckling. 

Beth nodded. 

“I suppose it’s old-fashioned, but he'd expect it," she 
replied. 

“But it’s a little early. I’ve only known you two days." 

She eyed' him with a strange glance in which there was 
a mixture of possession and arrogance. 

"We're ‘old family’ in this county,” Beth said, and 
paused. She went on, “If we make the laws we can break 
them. Don’t you remember that bit from Henry the 
Fifth?” Her mouth quoted, mockingly. *'O Kate, nice 
customs curtsy to great kings. Dear Kate, you and I can- 
not be confined within the weak list of a country's fash- 
jon; we are the makers of manners...'" She stopped. 

“If you make the laws . . ." he mused and gave a puz- 
zled smile. "But I'm not a king, though you may be Cath- 
erine of France.” 

Her face crisped wryly. 
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“My father is the king,” she said, with just a touch 
of bitterness. Absently she held her hand out, palm up- 
ward and watched the raindrops gather into a clear, liquid 
pool. She gave him her hand and he drank. 

“I suppose living as you do must be like having a 
permanent champagne drunk," he said, regretting it 
instantly. But she seemed not to have heard him. 

*My father is king," she repeated. "He gives me any- 
thing I want, particularly if what I want wants me.” She 
give him a shrewd look. “I know what you're thinking— 
that it’s exactly as though the butler were asking for the 
hand of the local princess.” 

“Now that you mention it—yes,” he admitted. 

She gave a strident laugh, turned and he followed her 
as she took his arm. 

“You don’t know very much about the rich,” she said, 
not looking at him directly. “They don’t marry—not here, 
anyway—when we know blood isn’t worth much. Blood 
is merely aristocratic,” she added, as though she had stud- 
ied the subject. “Any farmer, poor or rich, knows that, 
It has nothing to do with intelligence,” 

His face lit up with comprehension. 

“You mean it takes intelligence to hold on to money 
and—power.” 

"You're learning," she said, a little grimly. “That way 
a dynasty lasts. I’ve heard the theory, not just in those 
words. But it’s been pointed out to me that it works.” 
She paused, “That’s why my father won’t object—to you. 
He trusts my judgment; he’d trust yours.” Her voice went 
high in wry humor. “Even if you were a butler. Don't 
you know that the only important thing is whether or not 
the candidate can put on the magic slipper—and wear 
it? If it fits, he fits.” 

“And you think I fit?” he asked, feeling like a pam- 
pered pawn, but not wholly rejecting the idea. 

She squeezed his hand as they walked. 

“You're not a butler. But my great-great grandfather 
on my mother’s side really was. A handsome man, very 
intelligent. He knew how to play his cards. He was a 
‘sentleman’s gentleman’ for my great-great-grandmoth- 
er’s father. When her husband died she married him 
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about a month later. It was a scandal at first, of course. 
It took people five years to get over it. But they got over 
it; the women first. Great-great-grandmother had given 
her butler a million and a half dollars as a wedding pres- 
ent, before the wedding. He could have taken the money 
and gone away. He didn’t; he was too intelligent for that. 
People got to like him for staying. Also, ..” 

“Also . . .” he prompted lightly, in an amused voice. 

She took a deep breath. 

“Also, he was a great ladies’ man. Starns Dexter is a 
descendant of one of his bastards—a girl, I think. There 
were others, I don’t know how many. Some of them work 
for the Express. His wife didn’t mind. Nobody seemed to 
mind, later.” 

“In other words, a good hunk of the county is related 
to you, maybe half the staff,” he said. 

She nodded gaily. 

They walked rapidly toward the Express building. The 
rain slackened, then began again, a steady downpour. In 
the shining wet their shoes squished. He could hear her 
shoes squishing as they came to their cars and she reached 
up toward him for a kiss. Then she was gone. 

He stood there, looking after her car, even after it had 
turned the corner and was lost to view. So much had hap- 
pened he could not keep track of it. But he was re- 
membering what Emily had said about The Cabal. She 
had been very right. Many of them were in it; just 
as she had said, many of them were “old family,” bas- 
tard descent, but old family, nonetheless. If you were in, 
you were in, if you were out you could get in if you 
fitted the shoes. Iron shoes, he decided, with a velvet lin- 
ing, but nobody could say they were not stylish. 

He stood there, soaking up rain and finally turned his 
head back, toward the bright neons of bars and rooftop 
ads. They seemed, somehow, out of focus, as though he 
were drunk, but he knew he wasn’t. But he was out of 
focus, he decided. He had started the evening as a re- 
porter named Brock Grodell, with no more influence than 
necessary to fix a parking ticket, if it came to that. 

And now he was Henry the Fifth—no, not Henry, just 
an incipient member of the royal court. 





Nine 


Brock sTILL had some slight confidence from the night 
before as he drove into the parking lot the following 
morning, knowing he had to face Brookings and what 
the editor was going to say about the article of the 
previous day. Brock knew it was impossible, of course, 
to face what he would have to face wholly unprepared. 
As he walked into Jennings Olde Country Store Bar, he 
was glad to see only neighborhood locals over the brass 
rail. As quickly as he could he downed three double 
brandies and reflected that Brookings, in a sense, was 
paying for them. Brock had, in fact, a desire to spend 
the money as soon as he could; he had reached the 
point of imagining that the wad of twenties had a 
slightly slippery feel, as though they were coated with a 
faint film of slime. 

The Saturday edition, having only half the number 
of pages of the regular issues, and Saturday being only 
half a workday, the editorial desk had been occupied 
since 6:30 that morning. Dexter had gotten up at least 
six times to rip off fresh copy from the wire machines. 
Emily, Wagner, the sports editor, and Mrs, Blague were 
at their desks as Brock walked in. Emily caught his 
eye and, with an almost invisible gesture motioned him 
toward her desk. He paused with a greeting on his lips; 
from the side of his eye he could see that none of the 
men in the slots had bothered to look up. Wanger was 
deep in a phone conversation, and Mrs. Blague was 
busily typing up her eternal piles of notes. 

Emily riffled through some photographs while she talked. 

“He wants to see you; I don’t know when, but some 
time this morning and probably now. Blague will tell 
him you're in.” She laughed brightly, as though they 
were talking about something else and he responded in 
kind, keeping his face turned away from Mrs. Blague. 
Emily continued: “He hates your guts this morning...” 
Her voice altered, and she said in a cheerful tone: “Not 
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as much as I do, darling, and for other reasons.” Then 
she smiled gently. “A woman aroused is a tiger.” She 
examined her nails. “With claws. Anyway, I'm on your 
side. Its my side. You'll notice he. has Blague pipe 
you in, not me. We had a little talk, last night, Rhine and 
I. I blamed our marital discord on a purely sexual basis, 
just for a starter.” Deliberately, for all the office to see, 
she yawned. 

Brock said, in a low voice: "But you won't divorce 
him, will you?" 

Her eyes and face were smiling, but her own voice 
was deadly in its seriousness when she replied: “I haven't 
got a compelling reason...” Emily shrugged. “You're 
no hero. I'm no heroine. Do you know what makes 
heroes and heroines? Catastrophe.” Again she riffled 
through the photographs, making it look exactly as 
though she were asking Brock for advice; she showed 
him one and he nodded. “This morning,” she continued, 
"I'm looking for a nice, safe catastrophe." 

"It might blow both of us to pieces," Brock reminded 
her. 

"I promised my mother I would never be blown to 
pieces," Emily said, laughing. Then she stopped. “No, 
catastrophe is sometimes cleansing." Her eyes moved. 
"Mrs. Blague is going into the morgue from where she 
will phone Rhine. You have just time to go to the men's 
room and comb your hair. And thanks for your advice 
on these society bitches, funny lamb; I couldn't have 
picked the right one without you." 

He went to his desk, picked up a number of notes and 
went over them quickly. Then the phone rang. He picked 
it up. Brookings’ voice was high and harsh. 

"Get in here quick, Brock," the editor said. *A word 
with you." 

Brock rose, his morning charge of double brandies 
sloshing low within him. He wished he had time for 
another drink, but there wasn't time; also no supply. He 
had not yet reached Dexter's stage, where he kept it in 
his jacket, hung in the cloakroom. But he was on the 
way. 

"Sic transit . . ," he began, muttering and trying to 
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square his shoulders. They wouldn't square; they never 
had, not even on a football field. To hell with it! He ad- 
vanced along the corridor, feeling defiant but trapped. It 
was like being in a mousetrap—and he was the rodent, in 
a very big trap. Brock shrugged suddenly. Did it matter 
how big the trap was so long as it held the mouse? All he 
had to do was smash the encircling wire fence that held 
them all in, and escape. All he had to do was... 

He knocked on Brookings’ door and went through. 

The editor’s ashtray was piled high with butts. Even his 
pipe rack was disordered, and there were signs he had 
been consuming cigars. Brock smiled inwardly, but came 
to attention. 

“Morning—Rhine,” he said deliberately. 

Brookings slammed his copy across the desk at him. 

“What the hell’s this?” he demanded. “What is it?” 

Brock picked the copy up, riffled it through. About 
two paragraphs had been carefully edited; the rest was 
savagely crossed out with a pencil. There was nothing to 
do now but brazen it out. 

“You asked me to get opinions,” he said. He tossed the 
copy back on the desk, “These are opinions, and by re- 
sponsible people.” | 

“JT told you to concentrate on Van Duzer and Kane,” 
Brookings said, savagely. 

“How many opinions on the same theme do you want?” 
Brock asked, injecting a faint note of asperity into his 
voice. “I interviewed all the important professional peo- 
ple. There are only four different building addresses at 
that intersection, Rhine. I went through them all.” 

Brookings ignored him; the editor banged his hand on 
the desk. 

“I thought we understood each other,” he said pointedly 
and picked up the rejected copy. “Do you know what I 
had to do to replace this? I spent most of last night phon- 
ing responsible people, getting their opinions, doing your 
work. You’re well paid for your job, aren’t you?” 

Brock felt for his wallet, then hesitated. 

“Do you want me to return what I have left to the 
downstairs office?” he asked. 
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Brookings looked at him almost dully. When he spoke 
it was with the slowness of mingled rage and despair. 

“I don't know what you're talking about. I gave you an 
order; as a newspaperman you were expected to carry it 
out. You didn't." 

Brock sat down quietly, crossed his legs and lit a ciga- 
rette. ` 

“I did my job,” he said calmly. “I went beyond it, in 
fact. I was original. I thought of people to interview you 
never thought of . . ." 

"You're not supposed to go beyond anything!" the 
editor said, exploding, his face turning a pale violet. 
Abruptly he remembered who he was, and froze. *I don't 
know if I'm talking to an employee or a traitor or what," 
he continued; then he leaned forward. *You haven't done 
a job, that's what happened. And I want to know why." 

Brock looked at him with narrowed lids; the man had 
regained his composure with enormous effort, but it was 
plain that the cold, pallid aristocrat had warm, even hot 
blood, after all. 

"I interviewed three clergymen," Brock said. *Leading 
clergymen. Better known than most of the prominent peo- 
ple in this town. Every one of them was concerned about 
the jetport situation in this town." He paused. *Maybe the 
lady isn't too well known, but her husband is and both of 
them obviously think alike." He felt a gathering of power 
in his loins, strength from somewhere; it didn't origi- 
nate in his head. He leaned forward in his chair. “The 
clergy has a right to be consulted, doesn’t it? You go to 
church on Sunday, don’t you, Rhine? Most people do, 
including me. If we listen to them on Sunday, why not on 
Friday?” 

The editor opened his mouth to reply, but shut it in- 
stantly. His face, which had begun to shade into deep 
purple turned a sudden, sickly yellow. He looked as 
though he were going to vomit. 

“Grodell...” he began. ` 

But Brock didn’t let him finish. He stood up and faced 
the editor. 

“Ever since I’ve been on this paper, Brookings,” he 
said, responding to the obvious change in their relations, 
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“Tye been told to get the story. You told me to get one. I 
got it. Ever since I’ve drawn a salary on the Express, I've 
been lectured to use originality, get an original angle, dig 
into an assignment till you reach bedrock—and then blast 
through. Blast through,” he mused. “Your words, I think. 
Also the business about digging down to bedrock. You do 
it with murderers, you do it with tavern brawls, you even 
do it with traffic citations and license suspensions.” He 
took out his wallet and tapped it gently on the desk. "I - 
asked you if I should return this money. Is the assign- 
ment over?" 

The editor breathed heavily, staring at him, trying to | 
collect his thoughts. He shook his head. 

“Never mind the money,” he said, but Brock inter- 
rupted again. 

“You ripped my first article to shreds,” Brock said, 
stubbing out his cigarette with a quick, grinding motion 
that betrayed his own anger. “I can’t imagine why, be- 
cause I did my best to balance it, to make it look as 
though it wasn’t too one-sided. You know as well as I do 
that the overwhelming majority of opinion is in favor of 
the jetport—and I left some of those opinions out.” His 
voice grew harsh, imperceptibly. “I edited for you as I 
wrote, but even that wasn’t enough; you had to water the 
whole thing down, make it look really fake—make me a 
fake. You made me lie, Brookings, lie about what almost 
all of this town really thinks.” He paused, hesitating, then 
went on, bitterly. “I wonder if you think you’ve deceived 
anybody.” But he knew the articles had done their work. 
People believed what they read; they did not bother to 
check, The idea of checking would never occur to them, 

. The Big Lie always worked, even when it wasn’t said out- 
right. What wasn't said could lie, too, could work miracles 
of evil. 

Brookings' face had retained its yellowish hue; he looked 
ill and uncertain. Then he rallied, stung by the tone of the 
reporter's voice. 

“You're just an employee on this paper, Grodell. That's 
all. 

_ Brock ignored the remark. 
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“You're accusing me of disloyalty to the paper. I've 
never been disloyal to anything I could respect,” he said. 

Brookings almost sneered. 

“You think you’re loyal to the Express in doing this?” 
he asked, tapping Brock’s rejected copy. 

“I told you,” Brock replied, shrugging. “I’m loyal to 
what I can respect. I'm loyal to the good advice you gave 
me—a dozen times—on how a story should be handled.” 

Brookings started to reply, but stopped once more. His 
features seemed to twitch as if with a nervous tic. Brock 
looked at him coldly. He knew the editor dared not reply 
on a moral issue. Abruptly, Brookings’ mouth fell open 
wearily and he leaned his forehead on his palms for an 
instant. When he raised his eyes again he said, slowly: 
"You don't like me, do you?" 

"Like you?" Brock asked, ironically. *I don't even know 
you, do I?" 

Brookings managed a heavy smile; a little healthy color 
came back into his cheeks. 

"You've got courage," he said. “Ott of a bottle, like 
Starns or—from something else?" 

Brock said levelly, “You're assuming I’m being dis- 
respectful. I’m not. And I’m not defending myself. All I 
said was I did what you wanted me to do.” 

The editor shook his head impatiently. 

“Miss Rhuysdael likes you, doesn’t she?” he asked 
pointedly. 

The question caught Brock off-guard; he could feel 
blood draining from his face, but he checked his anger. 
There was a better way. 

“Yes, she likes me,” he said dryly, relaxing, letting his 
fists loosen. “I like her; too.” 

He had expected Brookings would pursue the subject, 
but he only said: “Nice girl, Almost think of her as a niece, 
myself.” For a few moments his manner seemed absent, 
abstracted; he gazed out of the window. Then his eyes 
returned to Brock’s. “Thanks,” he said, “Thanks for re- 
minding me of the good advice I give. I'd almost forgotten 
I'd given it.” His manner became bemused. “You give a 
set speech and after awhile even you can’t understand it.” 
He mumbled something else which Brock could not un- 
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derstand, and then the reporter remembered that Emily 
had told him, only a short while before, that Brookings 


had wanted to cover the new jetport committee more ex- 


tensively. A feeling of compassion for the man flowed 


through him. Sympathy. For a man who was simply a. 


tool and yet, like himself, resented it, tried in any fum- 
bling way he knew how to be what he had been hired to be 
—a good newspaperman. Brock looked down involun- 
tarily at his hands and realized they held trumps, but he 
couldn’t play them. Life was not simple. No, not a particle 
of it. It would take thousands of words to explain fully 
even the most ordinary human act, let alone this patch- 
work of involved motivations and divided loyalties, frus- 
trated hopes and besmirched goals. He wondered why 
Brookings himself didn’t get courage out of a bottle like— 
anyone else did, and decided he could not. There was a 
price to pay for being ostensible head man. You had to 
stay sober and keep your course charted, for it was al- 
ways a crooked one. He closed his eyes and thanked God 
that he had few of the larger ambitions. Then he opened 
them, trying to remember a commonplace quote, some- 
thing about vanity, vanity . . . | 

He could not let this man suffer. With the rich and 
great, a little patience. They die so hard. It was he who 
had to speak, to say something that liberated, that broke 
the terrible impasse. He said it simply, as though nothing 
at all had happened. | 

"I even tried the State Hospital" he said, jocularly. 
"Kind of a crazy, mixed-up reaction. How about some 
more from Van Duzer and Kane? Some of those boys 
were in court, or out to lunch." 

Brookings sighed. 

"The hell with it," he said, but his eyes were still avert- 
ed. Then he tried to smile. The effect was ghastly. But he 
brought himself around. “Tell you what. Ask Rhuysdael 
and his wife. Ask anybody at the party tonight. Important 
people. Ask me. I'll be there. So will my wife—later." He 
raised a trembling hand to his head, made a gesture with 
his other hand suggestive of irony. “I get a little tired at 
the helm of the ship of state.” He traced a spiked wheel in 
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the air. “Can’t let go, Grodell. ‘We Defend The Right.’ 
‘Ich Dien’ ‘We also serve who only .. .’” 

Brock was silent; he had never seen Brookings crack 
even slightly before. But he knew how to put himself to- 
gether again. 

The other’s voice continued, muted: “I was serious 
about my job. I meant what I said about your taking it— 
when I’m through with it.” He gazed levelly at Brock. 
“There’s nobody else on the staff who could, probably 
nobody else for a long while.” 

“I know you meant it,” Brock said, quietly, He almost 
felt touched. But he recalled what Emily had told him 
about the possibility of his throat being cut. For the best 
of reasons. With grace, no doubt, taste, distinction. None- 
theless, the blood would flow as soon as he found himself 
out on the street. “But I don’t want it. Not yet. Not for a 
long time, yet. I’m not sure I want your job at all.” 

"That's safer," Brookings said, muttering. “A lot safer.” 
He said, abstractedly: “Do something useful. Cover a fire. 
If there isn’t one, there will be.” His eyes wandered to 
the door, signaling that the interview was over. “As for 
the series, forget it, after tonight. I think you can tie it 
up with whatever you get at the party. But don’t bother 
the servants. They think exactly the way Rhuysdael does.” 

“Thanks,” Brock said, nodded and turned to leave. He 
felt the bulge of his wallet in his pocket as he strode down 
the corridor, made a gesture as if to pull it out, then 
grimaced; let it stay where it was. They owed him the 
money. He glanced toward Emily’s desk, wishing she 
would make a motion to adjourn, but she was obviously 
busy. Emily did not even look up as he passed her desk. 
Her hair had come a little undone, a pencil was stuck 
through it and she was closely scrutinizing her pile of 
plastics. Her typewriter began rattling, drowning out the 
familiar sound of his footsteps. Savagely he flung himself 
into his chair, put the State Jetport Committee report into 
an envelope and marked it with Brookings’ name. A call 
came through on an obituary; Brock took it badly, had 
to repeat questions as to name, address, age; the phone 
even got unpropped from between his neck and his shoul- 
der and plunked into his lap, making him drop his pencil. 
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When he got on the wire again it was dead. Banging the 
phone down he caught Emily giving him a swift, slightly 
malicious glance which he fancied she instantly hid behind 
a busy mask. | 

It threw Brock into an unreasoning rage. He batted 
out the obituary, picked it up, together with the envelope 
for Brookings, and started for the slot desk. On the way 
he paused at Mrs. Blague's cozy little retreat. Brock knew 
he was visibly trembling, but the old woman merely looked 
at him placidly while she slipped notes and old news- 
paper clippings into manila envelopes. . 

All he could think of was that she had been a spy, an 
ancient sneak who had padded about secretly, at Brook- 
ings’ order, to inform the editor of his arrival. It gave the 
office a musty odor, reminiscent of dust holes, cracked 
panes, sliding panels and trapdoors. He let himself glare 
at her for fully fifteen seconds but her expression never 
changed. Behind her thick glasses her eyes remained on 
his without wavering. Abruptly he remembered that the 
woman was partly blind. Of course she would act as a 
messenger; she would act as anything since she, too, was 
old family, minor echelon perhaps, but part of the ruling 
class. For the second time that morning he felt pity, de- 
spite whatever treachery had been worked on him. The 
woman might have caste, but in the end even that would 
not prevent her from being thrown into the street—very 
gently, of course, but firmly. 

“Did you want something, Mr, Grodell?” she asked. 

He was about to shake his head, but then he said: 
“Mrs. Blague, you’ve been on the Express a long time, 
haven't you?" | 

"Oh, a long, long time,” she said. “I’ve outlived three 
changes of the paper’s name.” | 

"[ guess you want to go on being here for a long time, 
don't you?" | 

Mrs. Blague smiled. She nodded. 

“Tl be here,” she said with confidence. “I'll die here, 
or on the way here, or going home.” She gazed around - 
the office. “Not a bad place to die, Mr. Grodell.” And, 
as if sensing that was all he wanted, she turned her eyes 
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He left the obituary and the envelope in their special 
baskets, got his jacket and hat and went downstairs, He 
had noted in the book, merely, that he was out on a 
"call." That might mean anything from covering a minor 
accident to a more important obituary. It would absolve 
him for the next half hour, when his working day was 
officially over, He wanted to get downstairs to circulation 
before Karen Harraway left. Somehow his thinking proc- 
esses were blocked—pity mingled with hatred, both of 
Brookings and of his own irresolution, frustration and 
anger had fused into one rigid, paralyzing poison in his 
brain, The memory of Emily’s malicious glance made 
everything worse. What he needed was simple, something 
wholly unmoral, unworried, direct, savage like his mood. 
In bed, Karen was all of those things, wondering only 
what made a man who enjoyed the touch of woman flesh 
so much behave with such gentleness. 

He caught her just as she was checking a final lineage 
behind the long, high counter. Her blonde hair, done up 
glossily in bouffant style, shone like a helmet over her 
round, sensuous face. It looked naked, exciting him fur- 
ther, and as she looked up, expecting to find a customer 
for advertising, he winked very slowly. Karen was quick 
on the uptake. She glanced at the clock. 

“Ten minutes,” she said, grinning. “You want to go to 
my place?” 

“With your family there?” he demanded, 

Karen sighed, 

"I always like to feel domestic before we goto..." 
she glanced around, perceived they were alone and said 
with mock naivete, “before we go to bed. Not my place?” 

"Your mother would insist on my staying—in fact I'm 
always afraid that she'll ask why, since I sleep once in a 
while with her daughter, why the hell don't I marry her?" 

"Mama doesn't know a damn thing about us," Karen 
insisted. 

Brock gave her a deliberately appraising smile. 

"You two plan out your campaigns together. You know 
what I think, Karen? If you can grab a guy with a father 
who is a widower, mama might let you get married. Keep 
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your sights on a double wedding. It's the only thing that 
will stop you from impersonating Tilly the Toiler." 

Karen stared at him for a moment, said something ob- 
scene to which he responded in kind, and they both 
laughed. He turned, urging her to hurry. | 

But his laugh had been camouflage. Once more, in his 
car, the fury and rage took over. For propriety's sake he 
drove a full block from the office and when she slipped 
into the seat beside him, five minutes after he had parked, 


she looked at him and suggested, with uncharacteristic 


timidity that she would like to eat lunch. 

He rolled up the window next him, and turned to her. 

“I don’t want lunch,” he said flatly. “I want you. I 
want to get inside you as fast as I can and stay there as 
long as I can and as often as I can.” ! 

Her mouth fell. 

*You mean you don't want to eat and get up a little 
strength before we . . .?” 

“Karen,” he interrupted. “Do you want me to rape you 
in the back seat, right now? PI do it, goddamit!” 

“I should have brought a sandwich,” she muttered, 
then brightened and with a wave of her hand said: “Drive 
on. Where are we going?” 

“Over the state line,” he said, grimly. “I’m feeling as 
lawless as a jukebox manufacturer and I want to violate 
the Mann Act before sundown.” 

She laughed, snuggling close to him in the seat as the 
car headed for the turnpike. She linked her arm through 
his and looked up at him, her eyes curious. 

“What’s wrong? I’ve never seen you like this before.” 

“I’m wrong,” he snapped. | 

Karen squeezed his arm. 

“You couldn't do anything wrong," she said. *I know." 

He gave her a quick glance. It was exactly Emily's 
view of him, too. | 

"What makes you think I couldn't?" he asked, won- 
dering. | 

For a moment she didn't answer; she seemed to be con- 
- sidering. Then she said, pushing over closer against him: 
"Maybe I don't know exactly. I don't mean you're any 
more honest than anybody else. You might be. I don't 
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know.” She let one hand stray down on his thigh. “Have 
you ever seen yourself in a mirror—without clothes on, 
I mean? There's a certain curve just above your waist; 
you've got to see it from the back, naturally. Well, that's 
what I do mean. It's just that curve, Brock." She paused, 
sensing his utter unresponse, and then she glanced at the 
speedometer and shook him a little with her clenched 
arm and continued, a trifle plaintively, "Please hurry, 
Wherever we're going." 

Three minutes later they hit the turnpike fork and 
he let the engine out. They rode the rest of the way in 
silence. 

He turned off about two miles across the border, at a 
paved road, unmarked but in good condition. Visible 
from the highway was a row of beehives, then a few small 
outbuildings and finally a large farmhouse. It seemed 
unoccupied, but there was a line of wash—all men’s ap- 
parel—out in back. Four pin oaks surrounded the house, 
shielding it from distant view. He drove the car into the 
front yard and stopped. They went up the steps of the 
front porch and a woman came out, her hands covered 
with honey, in a fine film, She seemed like an ordinary 
farm housewife, but her face was unmarked by any lines. 

Brock had never seen the place before; he had heard 
about it from one of the lawyers whose speeches before 
civic groups he had often reported in the Express. At the 
time it had reminded him of a truism, expressed by Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle, to the effect that cities were compara- 
tively moral and well policed by comparison with deep 
country, where anything might occur without observation 
or hindrance. The green fields, the thick copses, the tall 
trees, the respectable white of Colonial clapboard could 
hide horrors or illicit and highly spiced pleasures. The 
lawyer had also let drop a truism which proved the point. 
It was really difficult to set up palaces of pleasure in the 
closely watched, patrolled confines of a city. For some- 
thing rare and choice, he had pointed out, for room to 
truly enjoy oneself, there was only the region of hill and 
dale. The hard-pressed farmer class, now only a remnant 
of once-great and prosperous numbers, nearly beggared 
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and fearful of losing the freedom of their acres, had taken 
to wearing many hats. | 

Brock nodded to the woman. He mentioned the law- 
yer's name and the woman smiled slightly. She held up 
her honey-covered hands. ! 

“Got to excuse us,” she said. ^We're awfully busy, to- 
day. But if it’s just a room you want, we're glad to 
oblige." She flashed a swift glance at the license plate of 
the car. “You and your—wife—will like the view.” She 
continued, cheerfully. “You can leave the money on the 
desk in the living room. And if you want anything, later, 
just knock on the floor. Kitchen’s right under you.” She 
noticed that Karen had suddenly flushed, and laughed. 
“Oh, we can’t hear anything. Besides, we're out in the 
yard, boiling down siltrap. Maybe you better just lift the 
window and holler." 

“We wont want anything," Brock said, impatiently. 
They waited until the woman, with fine delicacy, walked 
round the house, instead of going back inside. Gently he 
pulled Karen with him and they went into the big front 
room. He pushed her a little ahead, laid a twenty on a 
small desk, then looked around for the staircase. Karen 
spotted it in the next room, Giggling a little she led the 
way. 

The house was very clean, and plain, its furnishings 
spotless and at least fifty years old. Under the staircase an 
old grandfather’s clock ticked away placidly. There was 
no other sound except the pleasant creak of boards under 
their feet. Karen took his hand, squeezed it. 

“Why, you’d never guess . . .” she began, but he put his 
hand on her rump—he had to bend over to do it—and 
propelled her up the stairs. On the next landing the in- 
tended door was obvious. It was the only one with a Yale 
lock—and the key was in the lock. Brock pocketed it, 
shoved the girl through the door and then followed. 

It was brighter, much brighter than the hall. Sunlight 
flooded in through a modern skylight set with clear glass. 
It was a large room, Somehow he had expected it to be 
different from the rest of the house. But it was almost the 
same. The bed was brass, very wide and very long. He 
bent and looked under it and smiled wryly. Cinder blocks 


n 
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had been set just inside the edges to give massive support 
to the double layer of mattresses. Obviously the bed was 
expected to take punishment. But apart from the bed 
there was nothing in the room except a wall-to-wall 
carpet and six sets of drapes hung oddly between the 
windows, A door opened off one wall. 

Karen had paused in the middle of the room. She 
noted the other door, guessed it was a closet, opened the 
door and discovered a small, luxurious dressing table, a 
wardrobe chest, a tiny commode and a complete lavatory. 
She went inside, opening things, closing drawers. There 
was a tall, narrow steel cabinet, empty except for a pair 
of riding crops and what looked like a fox’s brush. 

“What’s this?” she asked with her own, brash brand of 
naivete. 

Brock told her bluntly, Her eyes widened and she 
gasped: “You mean some people have to—to beat each 
other to...” Karen’s eyes widened with indignation. 

Brock shoved her gently down on the seat in front of 
the dresser. 

“Not a time for prejudices, is it?” he asked, irritably. 
"It all leads to the same thing. Some like it..." he left 
the rest unsaid and went outside, closing the door. In 
exactly forty-five seconds he was naked. He took a fifty- 
cent piece from his pants pocket and looked around for 
the dispenser. It was hidden behind one of the drapes. ! 
The coin clicked into place and the dispensing machine 
disgorged its neat little packet. He stared down at it, now 
impotent, unstirred. The excitement that had held him for 
half an hour was gone. And now, he knew, he dared not 
be helpless in front of the girl. Girl? She was thirty-five, 
he remembered. There must have been a lot of men. He 
drew one set of the drapes aside. Behind it was a mirror. 
He moved toward another set of drapes, but stopped. It 
would be no good with Karen. He heard his own voice 
echo “prejudices.” She would be full of prejudices; her 
idea of sex was simple, if crude—uncomplicated, if force- 
ful. He was about to cover the first mirror when the closet 
door opened and she came out, smiling, her lips heavily 
rouged, her blonde hair perfectly in place. When she saw 
him she stopped smiling, then she said: “What’s wrong?" 
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He said nothing for a moment; how could he tell her 
how disgust with himself, for his confusions, for his cow- 
ardices, had drained desire out of his body. Her bright 
lips curled, just slightly. She glanced over her shoulder, 
back toward the tall, metal cabinet; then she drew one of 
the drapes apart. When she glanced back toward him her 
face was a mask, a mask of sudden and sullen fury. 

“So that’s why we—we haven't been together for a long 
time," she drawled. "You need.. and she gestured, 
"all this junk. You're as bad as they are." 

“As bad as who?” he asked, his voice beginning to 
stumble 

*Dexter, Twilly, Reppings, the sports department—both 
of 'em; Von Orrens,” she finished spitefully. 

“Von Orrens?” His eyes lit up. “You mean—you and 
Von Orrens . . ." 

“And the others. Oh, they paid for it. A salary raise, a 
couple of good shows in the city, rent money for a couple 
of months, You think it’s easy supporting a mother and 
two brothers in college? They think it’s easy. They just 
take and take.” She shrugged. “My mother knows. She 
doesn’t mind. Do you know what else she knows? It makes 
it easier for her. She knows other girls at the office have 
to make a living—the same way.” 

“I’m sorry,” he began, suddenly humble. “I didn’t un- 
derstand ...” 

Her voice became rich with sarcasm, as she spoke she 
watched his body: "You're sorry. You didn't understand. 
You crook your finger at me and—oh, you're a gentle- 
man, Brock, that’s what I liked about you outside of bed 
and in—I come like a darling little doll! And you need 
this!” She waved an arm toward the closet, toward the 
drapes. 

He closed his eyes. It was she who didn’t understand; 
she couldn’t. How could she understand, even if she had 
experienced everything she claimed? He opened his eyes 
and swayed a little, anger growing in him in little spurts. 
He saw her eyes riveted on him, on his body, clinical 
now, and hungry. 

“Whips,” she began, her mouth twisting deliberately, 
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but he didn’t wait. His hand shot up and back, its impact 
loud against her cheek. 

“You bastard!” she shouted abruptly, shrinking away, 
but he followed, gripping her by the shoulders, forcing 
her back, understanding with a freezing clarity in her 
strange lack of resistance how clever she was, retrieving 
victory from defeat. He was almost grateful to her; his 
body flushed from hot to cold and back again in a slowly 
mounting pulse of mixed anger and desire. All he could 
see were her eyes, wide, round, expectant, inexplicably 
cruel, She knew, he decided, with that shallow cleverness 
of the ordinary woman who has built her intelligence on 
experience and nothing else. 

She stiffened, her arms coming up under his pressure, 
fingers sinking deep into his wrists, Her eyes became 
mocking and she said, maliciously: “What’s the matter, 
did Brookings beat you over the head too much? Maybe 
he doesn’t know you sleep with his wife.” Her voice 
grated. "You're wearing a groove in that corridor, Brock.” 

He heard her only dimly, through the pounding of blood 
in his ears, but what he heard told him that she did 
know, that everybody knew, or almost everybody, except 
Brookings himself. They knew about Emily, about Beth 
perhaps, certainly about his own self. They all knew; 
they had all been laughing at him in that silent, super- 
secret way in which no words need exchange from mouth 
to mouth, sneering at his ignorance, at his Midwestern 
naivete, at the pretensions he knew he had given himself 
in an effort to be a good fellow, to be like them all but 
without understanding what they or their motives were 
really like. 

Even Karen—a little nobody who counted lines and 
chewed at pencil ends. Even this hot little wriggling 
bitch... 

The sounds mounted in his ears to an unbearable pitch. 
He released her left arm, drew back his right hand with 
an insane intent to smash that baby-doll pudding face. It 
was then that she gasped and thrust her head forward, 
biting him on the shoulder, forcing her teeth through the 
skin. He roared with the pain like a maddened animal and 
threw himself on her, battering at her, not with his fists 
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but his whole body, the grip of his legs, the hard, punch- 
ing drive of his hips. She tried to twist away, screaming : 
insults and then more of them, biting again and again, 
trying to kick. But he held her legs, bending her back un- 
til she could stand it no longer and flung them around 
him in a wrestler's grip. Her head snapped back and she 
stopped screaming and started to moan but he did not 
stop the choked rhythm of his grotesque, whirling dance. 
He could feel her loins shrink and then swell against his in 
a swift, frenetic succession of blows, painful now, but 
exciting him more. 

Abruptly, her body seemed to burst against him in an 
explosion of harsh, convulsive release. For an instant he 
saw blood—his own blood—on her arm, then he smashed 
his head down at her breasts, pounding in his own kin- 
dling of corrosive, physical riot until he felt her exhausted 
weight pulling from him. 

He stood there swaying, dazed, conscious of the warm 
blood running down his arm. He put a hand to his fore- 
head, then he could feel her hands on him, drawing him 
down with surprising gentleness, wiping his blood as his 
legs bent with her hair, her head moving as a mother's 
against a baby's. She whispered: “I’m sorry BOW. Oh 
God, I'm sorry. 1 didn't mean . . = 

“You meant it,” he muttered wearily “Why shouldn’t 
you mean it? Everything you said was true.” His face 
slowly set into fixed grimness. “But that doesn’t mean it’s 
bad.” His eyes wandered from hers as though trying to 
find something on which to focus; his voice grew remote. 
“You think everything’s simple—your kind. I thought so, 
too. I didn't see why everything couldn't be. But nothing's 
simple, Karen, not a damn thing." He smiled very faintly, 
remembering that that bit of wisdom had come from 


Emily. 

"They talk about reason, about logic, as though they 
meant something, as though they meant what they said. 
That's the way to simplicity—reason, logic. But they 
couldn't live with any of those things; they'd lose their 
money, they'd lose position and power." He shook his 
head. “All they do is talk about it, because everything has 
got to seem to have a sensible reason.” His eyes came back 
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to hers. “Even you. You can talk about reason, but you 
don’t mean it. Nobody does. One touch of reason, and . . ." 

"Who is ‘they?’” Karen asked, curiously, 

He stood up, shaking his head to clear it. 

“The men you were clubbing me over the head with. 
The men you said had laid you; they—and others.” 

One of her hands was still in one of his; she drew her- 
self up. 

“I meant it when I said I was sorry.” 

“Forget it,” Brock said, kindly. His face had relaxed. 
He patted her cheek. “At least you were honest and open. 
None of them are, except—except . . ." And then he real- 
ized that he had to silently except two: Emily and Beth. 
Both women, both in love with him, both open and honest 
in their own way. And both attractive. It would not have 
been easy deciding which one he really wanted, even if 
Emily had been free. Her tongue was sharp; she drove 
straight to a conclusion, however unpleasant. A man had 
to think of that when considering a woman to tie onto. 

Beth had money, With money, perhaps, things could be 
really made simple. Everybody wanted to escape the rat- 
race. With a wry smile he knew that “everybody” included 
him. Involuntarily, he exulted. “They” had treated him like 
so much dung. With money—their money, that would be 
the joke—he could beat them at their own game, Maybe 
beat them to death. 

He bent, kissing Karen. 

“Thanks,” he said, gently. “Thanks for being honest.” 
He pushed her toward the closet, half-growling a laugh. 
“It's funny. You were right, in a way. I needed something 
like those whips. I just didn’t use them. I used myself, 
me and—you.” 

She paused at the closet door, looking back at him, 
puzzled at what he had said,. but he laughed again, more 
normally this time, and she smiled and went in to dress. 

The house was still silent and empty when they went 
downstairs, but the money was gone from the little desk. 
On their way back to town they stopped for something to 
eat, then Brock drove Karen to her home on Middleburg's 
North Side. He dropped her a block from her house, went 
home and showered, shaved and lay down for a nap. 





Ten 


Brock HAD not reckoned with the terrible strain of the 
past week and had failed to set his alarm clock. When 
he awoke it was nearly seven-fifteen. He arose, shadow- 
boxed a little to take the stiffness out of his muscles, and 
dressed. He made himself a small supper on his tiny 
icebox-stove combination, washed the dishes, locked up 
and went out to his car. It was almost ten minutes to 
eight. He drove east on the turnpike and fifteen min- 
utes later he was parking in front of the Rhuysdael man- 
sion, just ahead of another car. There were about twenty 
already there. The mansion itself was dimly lighted this 
time, and most of the blinds were drawn. Brock was clos- 
ing the door of his car when the lights of the one which 
had drawn in behind him clicked off. He heard a 
throaty chuckle. A pint bottle went sailing through the 
air from an open window of the car and landed in a 
clump of hydrangeas. Link Van Tyler struggled out from 
beneath the wheel, slammed the car door and waddled 
toward Brock. 

“Ah,” he said, smiling broadly, “the young press gentle- 
man—in fact, the star reporter. You have been sum- 
moned to the presences, An auspicious occasion. Do you 
have another anything, such as a drink, on you before 
we go in? I am damnably dry.” He slyly indicated the 
hydrangeas, “Even they deserve a drink. But I am a per- 
son. I deserve two.” 

Brock reached into the glove compartment and took 
out a new pint bottle. Silently he handed it to Van Tyler 
who unscrewed the top without looking at it, glancing 
down the line of parked cars. 

“There are friends here,” Van Tyler said, thickly. “Let 
me see, the mayor, the city manager—with their wives, 
of course—and, bless my soul, friend Von Orrens' little 
six-thousand-dollar buggy. Brookings, too, and—surely 
that is Twilly Featherston’s car? Dear me, young man, 

the Fourth Estate is well represented, what with they 
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here, and now you. Did I ever tell you I always had a 
yen to be a newspaperman, myself? Unfortunately I can 
barely sign my name, except to checks. Yes, they say 
that about me. Have I ever told you that? Or was it 
another canard?” He handed the bottle back to Brock, 
took out a cigar and began lighting it. “By the way, do 
you get down by the river, often, in the Old Quarter? 
Machine plants, for instance?” 

Brock had finished wiping the neck of the bottle and 
was lifting it to his lips when the full import of what 
Van Tyler was saying broke on him. So a cop had seen 
him, had reported; somehow the word had got to Van 
Tyler. He decided to brazen it out, but before he did he 
had a drink—a stiff drink. The police chief had finished 
half of the pint. Brock finished the rest; he tossed the bot- 
tle to join its mate in the greenery. 

“Why yes, I was, just the other day. Got a tip on the 
phone about a jetport committee and a guy named Rod- 
ney Horst.” He forced a grin. "Mr. Horst has clam blood." 

"Clam blood," Van Tyler mused. "Now that is strange, 
for he runs off at the mouth a good part of the time. Or 
so the mayor and the city manager and a few others have 
told me." 

"You haven't read anything in the paper since, have 
you, chief?" Brock asked quietly. 

"Now that you mention it, no," Van Tyler agreed. He 
clapped Brock on the shoulder. "Always follow a tip, my 
boy, even if it leads you to the river." He shuddered. 
"Cold water, all the time, even now." He began walking 
toward the front door, rubbing his hands, adjusting his 
homburg. “By the way, do not be surprised at anything 
you see." Then, he finished, dryly, *You were intended 
to see it, since you are here. Just don't be surprised." 
He sighed. “These people—” he waved toward the house, 
“they have occasionally odd tastes. You would never 
know it to look at them. I suppose it is because they are 
born to it. I had to learn.” 

“Any special occasion—the party, I mean?” Brock 
asked. 

Van Tyler shook his head. 

“Only a monthly one, but I see you have not been 
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informed—was it by the young lady of the house that 
you were not apprised? Of course. The party is given 
for the purposes of communication. I speak frankly be- 
cause I do not fear to be contradicted—-Von Orrens’ 
little mannerisms stick, don’t they? Also, I do not fear to 
be revealed. I am, after all, the chief of police, and no- 
body would believe you anyhow, especially if you were 
not printed. Just before we go in, you don’t have another 
bottle in your hip pocket, if you have a hip pocket? I 
am far too fat to get at mine, and Mrs. Rhuysdael dotes 
on mixed drinks.” Again he shuddered. “No? Well, let 
us go in.” 

A maid opened the door and took their hats and coats. 
The great central hall was dimly lit. Van Tyler led the 
way to a pair of big doors to the right. They were closed. 

“One more thing,” Van Tyler said, in the manner of a 
teacher; he had become suddenly rather prim; all the 
stagger had gone out of his walk. “An odd crowd in 
makeup, as well as taste. There must be a reason for it. 
I can never quite figure it out." 

When the doors opened, as the police chief pushed 
them, Brock realized what he had meant; at the same 
time, it came to him in a flash that Van Tyler, however 
much he knew, did not know everything. He did not 
understand the Cabal, basically. It was exactly as Beth 
had said. Blood counted for nothing—not at this party, 
anyway. Twilly was there and Brookings was there, and 
the city manager and the mayor, all made men, not born. 
They were in the Cabal, for one reason or another, wheth- 
er they wanted to be or not, They had parts to play, 
and, for the evening, they were aristocrats. Brock was a 
trifle surprised to find old Judge Ryder standing by the 
great fireplace, balancing a tall glass. Then he looked 
around for the three lawyers he had seen, along with 
Ryder, at the River Club. They were not there. It was 
another proof that Beth had spoken the truth. They were 
certainly old county family, but they were not there. 
Brock wondered what part Ryder played, since he him- 
self knew how Ryder really felt, and decided that was 
something he would probably never know. Besides, even 
.members of a ruling group can differ among themselves 
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and still remain cohesive. That was part of the salt sea- 
soning. But he knew the old man would be sincere, what- 
ever he thought or did. Still, it was somewhat of a joke. 
Ryder was a member of the ruling group, despised be- 
cause his daughter had married beneath her by the very 
people who were, themselves, merely the minions or 
hangers-on of the people who ruled and could change 
their lives with a word. Tyrants, Brock mused, yet not 
quite, for it was an odd kind of democracy, quite mod- 
ern, quite inevitable, not based at all on inherited privi- 
lege. He almost laughed aloud. In these people, in these 
petty tyrants, an old ideal had come to life in perverted 
form. For among them it could truly be said that what 
counted most was what they were or did, not who they 
were. 

And he himself was a candidate for the club. 

He realized, with some dismay, that he was beginning 
to have a little more respect for Rhuysdael. ^ 

The emperor was not visible, nor was Von Orrens, nor, 
for that matter, Beth. Her mother stood in a distant 
corner, talking to several people, none of whom Brock 
knew. A maid came up with a tray of drinks and Brock 
took one, as did Van Tyler. 

Bankes, the city manager, smiled up at them from the 
depths of a comfortable wing chair. 

*Eyening, Link," he said. He knew Brock slightly as a 
person, rather more intimately as a reporter. “Glad to 
see you, Brock.” He turned to the thin, wispy figure 
of Kenward, the mayor of Middleburg, who had barely 
nodded to them both, and continued a rather involved 
conversation. To Brock their chumminess came as a sur- 
prise, for both men were members of different parties. In 
the Cabal, then, even politics went. by the board when 
more fundamental interests were involved; for, ordinarily, 
the pair fought bitterly against each other in public, rarely 
agreeing on any issue. 

On the opposite side of the room, partially hidden be- 
hind long, carved tables, banks of flowers and potted 
shrubs and an assortment of sofas and chairs, there was 
a string orchestra consisting of Twilly, Brookings and a 
man Brock had mever seen before, playing a Beethoven 
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quartet. The second violin lay, nearby, on a tall candle- 
stand. A woman came through a door and picked it up, 
slipping easily into the piece. A moment later it finished 
and Brookings stood up. He saw Brock, smiled and re- 
trieved a drink, and came toward him. 

“Evening, Link,” he said. “Rather quiet, so far.” He 
turned to Brock. “Want to try a hand in our little group? 
Emily won’t be here until after nine.” 

The allusion to Emily was not lost on Brock. He shook 

his head. 

“I don’t play. The Beethoven Fourteenth, wasn’t it?” 

“Good guess. Yes, it was.” 

“I didn’t know Twilly played.” 

“He didn’t, until I asked him to learn.” Brookings 
cast a sardonic glance round the room. “Did you bring 
your notebook? You might get a few interesting opinions 
—as I suggested. But wait until later. Nobody has had 
enough to drink yet. It’s only been going twenty minutes.” 
He looked back and beckoned. Brock thought he had 
summoned Twilly, but Twilly was sitting back, now, his | 
viola put aside, absorbing a drink. He seemed utterly re- | 
laxed, as though he were quite at home. Just a regular, | 
relaxed member of the Cabal, Brock thought. It was the | 
other man who answered Brookings summons. He was 
of medium size, with a bland, mustached face, rather like 
a successful lawyer. Brookings nodded to them both. 

"George Abwell, Brock GrodelL" Again there was the 
sardonic smile. Brock could not account for it. He bowed, 
slightly. 

"Mr. Abwell is managing the new public gardens up 
at Gardenton," the editor said and flashed a significant 
look at Brock. “He needs a good public relations man. I 
told him I had nobody on the staff who could fit the 
job, but he insisted.” He twirled his wine glass. “Damn 
shame that the flight path those jet planes would follow 
if the Middleburg sight is chosen lies right over the gar- 
dens." 

“Unfortunate,” Abwell said in a low, cultured voice. 
“A three-million-dollar investment. Utterly ruined if the 
jetport comes in. What we need is somebody who can 
handle publicity, perhaps do up a booklet, fast, something 
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we can distribute by the hundreds of thousands, pointing 
out how a public convenience is at stake.” 

Brock had heard of the gardens; they had not been a 
success, although summer attendance was increasing. He 
turned to Brookings. 

“Tm not very good at publicity,” he said. 

“I didn’t say you were,” the editor answered, jocularly. 
“But George here seems to think that a star reporter 
could do the job. He’s read your series.” 

“And very good they are, Mr. Grodell,” Abwell said 
smoothly. “You've hit the right note. In fact I agree with 
the general sentiment—you can quote me.” 

Brock felt tension rising in him like the mercury in a 
thermometer under the push of heat. So he was being 
edged out. Very neatly, too. Very circumspectly, And 
without the slightest trace of disorder. 

“I work for the Express, Mr. Abwell,” he said, 

"Naturally." Abwell glanced at Brookings, “But you're 
performing a public service there, with this series. You 
could continue it by working for me.” 

Brock glanced at Brookings, but the editor said noth- 
ing. He took a deep breath. There was nothing to do but 
play out the farce. 

“I suppose Rhine, here, would let me have a leave of 
absence.” 

Abwell turned to Brookings. 

“You could manage that, couldn’t you, Rhine? Say a 
month. That should be enough time.” 

Brookings appeared to think it over, Then he shrugged. 

“I need Brock as badly as you do, George,” he said. 
"But we can get on, temporarily. However. . .” He raised 
his eyebrows and glanced first at Brock, then back to Ab- 
well. “You’d have to make it worth a good man’s time, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Abwell laughed. He patted the wallet pocket of his 
jacket. Then he glanced at Brock. 

“Rhine’s opinions of you reporter fellows may be low, 
but mine are high—of you, anyway, Mr. Gordell. A three- 
million-dollar investment is worth spending money to 
save. We'd be able to offer—say, ten thousand dollars.” 

Brock smiled inwardly. Another bribe; this time the 
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last one. Any “leave” he took would be permanent. He 
understood that. He looked around for Beth. She wasn’t 
in the room. He wondered why. There would not have 
been time for her to find out what had happened between 
Brookings and himself. Or would there? The Cabal un- 
doubtedly moved quickly. Yet, he could have sworn she 
was sincere in her affection for him. 

“Ten thousand is a lot of money for a month’s work.” 
His gaze shifted to Brookings. “All right with you?” 

Again, Brookings appeared to consider. Then he said: 
"George is in this with us. We understand his need. It's 
not easy cutting the staff even by one, even for a month. 
But I'll talk to Max. However, I think I know what his 
answer will be.” He slapped Abwell on the shoulder, 
nodded to Brock. "I'll let you know, both of you, by 
Monday afternoon." 

Brock was suddenly shaken. Was Brookings partially 
sincere, perhaps? Had his own suspicion that they were 
getting rid of him been wrong? It was true that Abwell's 
interests coincided with those backed by the Express. 
What more natural than that the paper loan him out for 
what was considered a good cause. The value of it was 
apparent. Ten thousand dollars. Obviously a bribe, taken 


every day of the year by somebody from someone else — 


to see that something was done. Brookings had probably 
assumed that Brock had learned his place, that he reali- 
zed now that personal opinions meant nothing, neither 
the public's nor his own. As with a series of jetport 
articles, one was told to do what was wanted—and paid 
well for it. Whether or not it was the truth did not matter. 

But it did matter horribly, pressingly. Brock remem- 
bered his father, a tall, spare man, full of humor and 
tolerance for all ordinary human weaknesses, a heavy 
drinker, a wencher after his mother had died, but full 
of biting contempt for those who would hurt others apart 
from themselves. It didn’t matter, in a way, what his 
father would have thought. But was he a lesser man than 
his father? 

Ten thousand dollars... 

He turned the thought over in his mind. Ten thousand 
for a month’s work. It wouldn’t matter, after that, if he 
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were fired. He would have a cushion to fall back on. He 
could leave Middleburg and take his chances in the me- 
tropolis, if he were a lesser man than his father. 

He could not be. A man had to live with himself. Some- 
where, the bribing had to stop or be stopped. Every pulpit 
in the land said that endlessly, forever, in unctuous 
tones, quite conscious of the fact that it never stopped, 
that it was carried on in a thousand ways, great and 
small, by the very congregations that gazed up as if 
drinking in wisdom, convinced by the thundering ser- 
mons, in reality hearing nothing but the soft hum of their 
own complacence. 

Yet the bribery had to stop. And only the individual 
could do that by himself, by acting in accordance with’ 
his own conscience because he had to, because it was 
too painful, degrading to act otherwise. 

Brock smiled and nodded at Brookings and then at 
Abwell. Let the wheels turn. He had a few days yet. 
He tried not to think that Beth’s interest in him had 
grven him the courage to decide. It was very easy, he 
knew, to be virtuous on a good income—if you wanted 
z be. But you had to want to be. And he did. He knew 

at. 

The editor and Abwell turned away, talking. Link Van 
Tyler had lit a cigar, seated himself comfortably nearby. 
"die been listening. He grunted and Brock looked at 
"Not bad," Link said, winking. *Not bad at all. Never 
learned to put one word after another myself, Beats poli- 
tics all hollow, my boy. Ten grand!" 

A door in the rear of the room opened noisily and 
Rhuysdael came in. He was dressed in a conservative, 
finely tailored business suit, his florid face ruddier than 
Brock had remembered it. Not a person in the room, 
apart from himself and Van Tyler paid the slightest atten- 
tion to him except Judge Ryder. The judge glanced at 
Rhuysdael and a faint look of distaste appeared on his 
face. Link grunted again. 

"Rhuysdael's drunk," he said. *Drunker than I am." 

Brock saw that it was true. The county magnate swayed 
slightly as he stood surveying the room. His face was 
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bland, but Brock could see it twitch as though with a 
nervous tic. 

“A little early to get that drunk," Brock said. *Or—" 

“They’re all loaded,” Van Tyler said, flatly. “It hap- 
pens all the time. Once a month. They can’t tell the 
difference with me, of course.” He glanced up at Brock 
and grinned. “All of them, loaded. Some hold it better 
than others. Brookings, for instance. Maybe the mayor, 
maybe Abwell. This is Saturday night. The one Saturday 
night in the month. I told you you’d see some odd things.” 

“I suppose I must conform,” Brock said gravely. He 
went to a small serving table laden with drinks already 
made up, got one for the police chief and another for 
himself. He handed it to Van Tyler who put his empty 
glass down on the small table beside his chair. They 
watched Rhuysdael. 

Their host advanced slowly into the room, nodding to 
his guests. A woman almost as tall as his wife looked 
up from a magazine she was reading and smiled. Rhuys- 
dael nodded, then inclined his head slightly. The woman 
shook her head negatively. Rhuysdael bowed and walked 
on. 

“Mrs. Bankes,” Van Tyler said, clinically. “Likes to 
keep her legs together—in the early part of the evening, 
anyway." 

Brock's eyebrows shot up. He finished his drink and 
took another. 

"You mean—her husband wouldn't object?" he asked. 

Van Tyler shrugged. 

"Why should he? He owes Rhuysdael the better part 
of a hundred grand. The leash isn't too tight on his neck, 
but he knows Rhuysdael can pull it if he wants to." 

"She kept her legs together, didn't she?" Brock mused. 

Van Tyler laughed cynically. 

“You forget Rhuysdael’s a gentleman, don't you? He 
indulges ' the ladies. Anyway, I said it's still early in the 
evening." 

Brock watched Rhuysdael approach another woman, 
standing in a group of five people. He tapped her on the 
shoulder; she turned. He offered her his arm. They 
walked off toward the door through which the emperor 
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had entered the room. Again, no one paid the slightest 
attention. 

“Where are they going?” Brock asked. 

Van Tyler extinguished the butt of his cigar, lit another. 

“Upstairs. You’ve noticed that only one maid serves the 
drinks, that’s all. There’s just one other servant in the 
aw for the night, the one who let us in. Both of them 

.." his voice became heavy with sarcasm, "old fam- 
üy retainers. Parolees, both of 'em. One was a shoplifter. 
The other used to be a bank employee. They're happy 
here. Plenty to eat. Safe haven from the storm. It’s al- 
ways storming outside, you've noticed." 

Brock ruminated. Upstairs could only be bedrooms. 
What was happening suddenly became clear, without 
doubt. He had heard of such goings-on, although they 
had never entered his life before. Now they had. He got 
another round of drinks and gazed thoughtfully at Van 
Tyler. 

"Maybe I ought to thank you for being open about all 
this," he said lightly. 

“Secrets?” Van Tyler laughed. “Hell, man, you're here, 
you're in. You don't think you're going to tell anybody 
about it, do you?" He shook with more laughter. "Enjoy 
yourself. Communicate. Communication is what the party's 
for." 

"How about you?" 

Link Van Tyler sank deeper into his chair and sighed. 
He burbled a kind of deprecating laugh. 

"I don't communicate anymore, particularly with wom- 
en." He patted his enormous paunch. "Haven't been near 
a woman in years. Can't get near 'em. I don't mind." 
He patted his glass. "I can always get near little pirls 
like these. Not soft, but comforting. You understand." 

Brock understood. He watched the police chief down 
what remained of his drink and ask for another. The 
deep-set porcine eyes grew slightly glazed. Brock looked 
round the room for Beth; she still had not appeared. He 
guessed she was upstairs. He quickly put two more drinks 
away. The anger that had filled him when he had lis- 
tened to Brookings and Abwell had not abated, but the 
alcohol soothed his feelings, smoothing the raw edge of 
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his nerves. The chatter of conversation in the room was 
rising. He saw trays of drinks melt away as quickly as 
they were set down by the maid. A woman, middle-aged, 
bulky, with fine-boned features, giggled loudly. He saw 
Twilly sitting on a couch with a mannishly dressed fe- 
male whom he recognized as the office manager for one 
of the lawyers on Van Duzer and Kane. The lawyer 
himself was busily engaged in trying to plumb the depths 
of another woman’s decolletage with the dangling loop of 
a long rope of pearls, loudly whooping when he snared a 
sizeable catch. Brock watched the crowd, amazed; they 
were all oblivious to each other. It was like an orgy being 
conducted in absolute silence. Suddenly he realized that 
Mrs. Rhuysdael had vanished. 

“Disillusioned, young man?” a voice behind him said. 

Brock turned. Judge Ryder handed him a glass of 
champagne. 

“J thought you might want something decent, for a 
change of pace. I have some bourbon here, for myself.” 
The old man’s eyes swept the room. “There is not much 
here for me except, perhaps, Rhuysdael’s excellent li- 
brary. He collects books. All strongly sensuous men do." 
He sighed, sipped his bourbon, indicating the scene with 
a flick of his finger. “So unoriginal. Always the same 
old gestures. Do you know what this reminds me of? A 
Roman orgy. I mean a real one. The Romans did this 
kind of thing; drinking swinishly, fondling each other’s 
women in each other’s company, retiring discreetly to a 
bedchamber, re-emerging as though nothing had hap- 
pened—yes, Mr. Rhuysdael will reappear shortly as 
though nothing had happened. He will repeat this per- 
formance several times more in the evening. Not Mrs. 
Rhuysdael. He draws the line, there. She has been sent 
to bed. She renders only to Caesar. The Greeks did it 
better, in groves, to the tune of pipes and their national 
instrument, the lyre.” The judge paused, “Our little or- 
chestra has ceased playing. What a queer mixture of 
depravity and artistic virtuosity. Almost like a finely bal- 
anced TV play.” His old eyes fixed on Brock’s. “By the 
way, why are you here?” 

Brock hesitated. Then he said: "I was asked." Again 
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he paused and then, abruptly, blurted: “Judge Ryder, 
does Mrs. Brookings attend all these gatherings?” 

The judge smiled. He shook his head. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Brookings do not quite share the gen- 
eral unrestrained spirit. He attends, yes. Almost invariably 
she will appear at a later hour to pick him up. They 
retire in good order. Mr. Brookings is, I believe, some 
kind of gentleman by general agreement. He does not 
participate—as, indeed, I cannot, nor can Van Tyler 
there—in these goings-on, if I may use a quaint archa- 
ism. However, he enjoys himself, more in the observance 
than in the breach. He observes. Yes, he observes. I 
suppose it is a kind of relaxation from doing for others, 
what others bid him to do. Mr. Grodell, I have noticed, 
in the course of my long career, men who while them- 
selves outwardly respectable, thoroughly enjoy watching 
the display of another's depravity." He made a gesture 
suggesting helplessness, with his free hand. “Depravity. 
How much are we all slaves to it, although our better 
instincts tell us it is wrong.” 

He laid his hand on Brock’s arm. “Do you know the 
uses of depravity, Mr. Grodell? It is a cement. These 
people would fly apart under the centrifugal force of mu- 
tual hatred, indeed dissimilarity. They need a cement, a 
bond. Mr. Rhuysdael understands that well; it is the mor- 
tar of his fortunes. Depravity,” he murmured. “Marshaled 
depravity that binds them together in the mutual recog- 
nition of their immorality. They dare not betray each 
other. Hence this.” An arm swept the room, trembling. 
“Hence a going concern, incorporated forever.” He 
glanced at his wristwatch and sighed. “Thank God, I can 
go after midnight.” 

“Have you seen Be—I mean, Elizabeth Rhuysdael 
around?” Brock asked, embarrassed at the naked reveal- 
ment of the old man’s words. 

"Earlier, before you came in. I believe she went up- 
stairs. That door leads to the main staircase." The judge's 
eyes began wandering. "I must have another look at the 
library." 

Brock watched him disappear through the main en- 
trance doors, then his own eyes fixed on the door Ryder 
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had indicated, the door through which Rhuysdael him- 
self had walked, with a woman on his arm. Brock delib- 
erately went toward it. As he passed Twilly the other 
waved at him affectionately. He had his arm round the 
mannish type’s waist. 

“You don’t know what it is to have Merrileth’s weight 
off me,” Twilly said. He squeezed the woman; she gig- 
gled in mock modesty. 

“T use the phrase advisedly. If you’re looking for the 
bathrooms, they’re upstairs, although I don’t suppose you 
could use more than one at a time. Try the green one. 
A coolly delicious seat." 

Brock paused, nodding. As he did so, Abwell passed 
with Mrs. Bankes, opened the door and went through. 
Brock glanced toward her husband who was still talking 
with Kenward; Bankes had not so much as turned his 
head to watch where his wife was going, or with whom. 
Brock waited a bit before proceeding, then opened the 
door and went out into the very rear of the great hall. 
The stairs swept off and up to the right; they were bare, 
now; Abwell and the woman had vanished. A hoarse, 
stentorian shout of laughter echoed down the steps. Brock 
gave one backward glance before proceeding. Through 
the open door he could see Brookings sitting, sipping a 
drink, surveying the whole scene with relish. He no long- 
er wondered why Emily had said with such vehemence 
that she wasn't born for her husband. He seemed like 
some alert, middle-aged Petronius, presiding over pallid 
revels, prodding only with his eyes, as an entomologist 
might prod the bellies of bugs held helpless under a 
microscope. 

Brock slowly mounted the stairs, wide, deeply carpeted, 
soundless. At the top they terminated in a hall fully half 
as large as the one downstairs, off which two corridors 
branched. Once more he heard the roar of roistering 
laughter. It came from behind one of the doors opening 
_ off the corridor ahead. It sounded, now, like Rhuysdael 
There was the click of a lock snapping. Abwell and Mrs. 
Bankes, he decided, locking a door behind them. He 
wondered which door. There wasn't a single narrow door, 
of the type he associated with lavatories. Abruptly he 
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turned to the left, skirted the balusters and went down 
the corridor that had been behind him. He was at the 
very end when it struck him, suddenly, that each of these 
rooms probably had its own private bathroom. Another 
corridor, narrower, branched off. He was about to turn 
into it when a door began to open and he drew back. 
Beth came out into the hall—apparently from her own 
room. Plainly enough she had been repairing her make- 
up. Only a silk-shaded ceiling lamp illumined the tap- 
estry-hung walls. She yawned, patted her mouth, then 
her attention was drawn to an open door two yards 
away. Brock, standing in the comparative darkness of 
the larger corridor, saw a strange, depthless look come 
over her face. He fancied her eyes glazed, although he 
could not see them, only her profile. He whole body re- 
laxed and she moved silently toward the open door and 
stopped. Abruptly her body went rigid; she did not 
move at all for a full minute. 

Brock moved toward her, his footfalls deadened in the 
thick pile of the carpet. He was only a foot from her, 
now; his line of sight came level with her own. The door 
was open, the room dimly lit, beyond. On the bed, naked, 
were Max Von Orrens and a young girl. She could not 
have been more than twenty. 

He stiffened with shock. Von Orréns’ movements were 

slow, like some white-skinned whale in a tank of water. 
The girl under him did not move at all. Her arms were 
folded behind her, head resting on palms, as though she 
were lying in the rays of some dark sun, Von Orrens 
mumbled crude obscenities; the girl repeated them, tone- 
lessly. She seemed like a robot, her skin polished and 
gleaming with the soft rays of the single lamp. 
. Beth had not stirred; she seemed absolutely unaware of 
Brock. His own breath had caught, stopped. Hers came 
faster; he sensed the tautness in her neck, her back, her 
legs. A wave of nausea swept over him; his stomach 
churned. She was enjoying the spectacle, mentally joining 
in it, receiving a thrill, 

On the bed the girl lay quiet while Von Orrens flowed 
over her as a fog. Brock could hear loud, sucking noises 
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and almost retched. He half turned, his arm bumping 
Beth’s. 

She whirled. 

“Brock—oh, my God!” she whispered. 

He looked at her; his knees felt weak. He backed away, 
turned. She followed. At the bend in the corridor she put 
a hand on his arm. 

“Brock—wait. I was coming down in a minute. I didn’t 
know you were up here. Brock...” 

He tore his arm away. He felt intense and sudden 
loathing, not only for the girl but for himself. 

“Keep your hand off me,” he grated. “I’m sick. I'll be 
sick all over this carpet if...” He stood there, swaying a 
little, breathing heavily, looking at her as though she were 
some strange animal. Her face was composed, even set. 
She withdrew a little, inside herself. He saw instantly that 
her surprise at his presence there, at his having watched 
her was due more to being startled than shocked. Still 
the shock of her shame was there, too. He could see 
wisps of it withdrawing into her eyes, like wisps of mist. 
Then it was all gone. Her mouth crisped in a tiny, tight 
smile, bearing a trace of amusement and contempt. 

“I thought you were sophisticated," she said coolly. 
"Certainly your love-making showed it, or I thought it 
did." She gestured toward the open door around the bend 
in the corridor. *I couldn't help it if Max's door was open." 
She shrugged. “What he does, what they do is none of my 
business—except insofar as somebody is careless about 
latching a door. These people are my father's friends; it's 
his house, and while they're in it, they're free to enjoy 
themselves. After all, you're no saint, Brock. No man is; 
far from it! Don't by hypocritical. You've seen nothing 
tonight that you haven't secretly thought of doing a hun- 
dred times.” Her tone dripped sarcasm. “Or is it that only 
little people don’t dare to be themselves. I don’t give a 
damn about your laying me out in the open—it was good, 
it was honest, it was what I wanted. I’m sure you thought 
so yourself. Would it have mattered if somebody was 
looking on—and we never knew?” Again, she came closer 
to him. Momentarily her voice softened, became almost 
wheedling, but he moved away. 
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Now her face was a harsh, set mask. 

“All right,” she ground out. “Think what you want to. 
But don’t let that stuffy, bourgeois brain of yours think I 
was banal enough to invite you to a social evening. Good 
God! A social evening! I'll bet you thought that’s what it 
was going to be. People sitting around munching canapes, 
smiling vacuously at each other, getting tight so very re- 
spectably, without showing it, of course, burbling trivial 
gossip. People! The suburbs. Stuck-out pinkies and pink 
tea.” She laughed throatily, scornfully. “Probably you 
counted on exchanging experiences with some higher-up 
writers for the sheets up in the state capital, discussing the 
problems of graduating to the New York Times.” 

She flung arrogance into her voice, arrogance and an 
infinite pride. “Have you ever heard of the Hell-Fire Club, 
in eighteenth century England? Men and women of taste 
and brilliance and brains, who ruled and pulled strings— 
and who knew how to relax from the daily job of as- 
sociating with and pretending to the human muck who 
think they run things. Those men and women weren't 
cardboard cut-outs; they knew how to feel and experience 
—deeply and passionately. They had to, to save them- 
selves from boredom, from the stupid farce of nitwit, 
marionette motions that other people call the twenty-four 
hours of the day!” 

Beth fixed him with a new look of hatred, her eyes still 
flaming with prideful arrogance. “Well, in a way, the eve- 
ning is a social one, really social, really human, without 
pretense and hypocrisy. The men and women in this house 
are the brainiest and most cultured in Middleburg. They’re 
individuals, they make their own rules, just as I do, as my 
father does. We have the right to do as we please—behind 
closed doors, not to sit around picking lint off each other’s 
lapels, or gabbling inane gobbledygook about unimportant 
personalities. Like you, for instance.” 

He had choked up, listening to her. Hot, blinding rage 
and then cold disgust ran through him in a pattern of 
sharp, jagged wires. He felt like smashing her with his 
fists, smashing her as he would a dangerous insect. But 
he only said, trembling: “I was going to call you a bitch, 
but the word wouldn’t suffice, although you're that—and 
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more. I don’t think there is a word to call you, unless it’s 
in a textbook of pathology.” 

For only an instant or two more he stood there, looking 
at her, his face beet-red. But she only stared at him, in- 
differently, as though she had already dismissed him, as 
though there was nothing more to do than give him a tip. 
Shaking, he turned and strode toward the steps, hearing 
only the low sound of her laughter—scorn and more than 
that, abandonment. 

He went down the stairs and into the great room. It 
had changed in only two respects. Rhuysdael was there, 
once more; Brock guessed that he had come down by 
another staircase. And Emily stood talking to her hus- 
band. She must have arrived only that minute, he thought, 
for she was stripping off her cotton-mesh gloves. Brook- 
ings’ eyes lighted as they fell on Brock, and Emily turned. 
Her eyes went a little wide at the look on his face. Brock 
walked up to them, mastering himself, but he couldn't 
disguise the set of his features. Inside he was blazing. It 
showed. Emily saw that. Brookings saw it, too. The edi- 
tor said, languidly: *Haven't done your stint for the night, 
my boy. Got all these people to interview, haven’t you?” 
His eyes slipped toward the door through which Brock 
had come. “If you didn't do well upstairs, maybe you can 
raise the average down here.” 

Brock’s fists clenched. 

“If you'll stand up, Mr. Brookings," he said quietly. 
“I'll be glad to bloody your nose—-unless you'd prefer 1 
do it outside." 

Brookings smiled. 

"Oh, no," he said. "This is an evening for fun." He 
gestured toward a tray of drinks. “What you need is some- 
thing to make you enjoy yourself, take all that spite and 
hatred for your betters out of your system. Isn’t that 
what you really need, my boy?” 

Emily put out a hand, worriedly. But there was also 
confusion in her eyes. 

“Brock, what’s wrong?” she asked, concerned. 

“All this,” he said. “I’m done with it. You wanted me 
to be, didn’t you?” 
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She hesitated, then said, almost joyfully: “You mean it? 
All of this? Done with all of it?” 

“T mean it. Are you coming?” 

Brookings suddenly stiffened in his chair, glancing up 
in angry bewilderment at his wife. The supercilious tone 
in his voice changed to an outraged snarl. 

“Just what the hell are you two—” he began. 

Emily smiled, interrupting with a decisive wave of the 
hand. She took Brock’s arm. 

“Laws-a-me,” she said. "A real, borned man.” She 
squeezed his arm. “All flesh and blood. It’s a little late in 
life to start a new one, but ‘Barkis is willing.’ On our 
way." 

Brookings half rose from his chair, challenging, but 
dropped back. He saw that Link Van Tyler was standing 
in Brock's and Emily's path. Two dozen eyes were upon 
them. 

Van Tyler smiled blandly. 

“Too early to call it a night, folks, isn’t it? Besides, Mrs. 
Brookings, you know that no one leaves unless Mr. Rhuys- 
dael says it’s all right.” 

“I used to ask Mr. Rhuysdael ever so sweetly,” Emily 
said, acid gathering in her voice. "You know I never stay 
late at these—bread-and-butter orgies. Mr. Brookings and 
I always leave early, don't we, chief?" 

*Mr. Brookings isn't with you," Van Tyler said, his eyes 
narrowing. And you haven't asked Rhuysdael." 

Emily looked at him for an instant; then she shook her 
head. 

“You called me Mrs. Brookings. I’m sorry. There is no 
Mrs. Brookings any more. I’m unattached, as of now— 
except to this gentleman.” 

Brock laughed loudly; it seemed to echo from wall to 
wall. He knew Rhuysdael was looking at him. 

Van Tyler went a dirty white. There was nothing in 
city hall’s list of laws to cover this. Hesitant, he backed 
a little, and Emily and Brock swept past him. Emily 
paused, turning her head. 

“A pity there isn’t a drawbridge or a moat, Link,” she 
said. “You could draw up one or the other—I forget 
which, and have us tortured by your costumed, hired min- 
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ions. A long time ago, that is. This is now.” Her tongue 
sharpened. “But you’re only chief warder of Middleburg. 
Outside it is a country called the United States. There's a 
constitution, legal hedges, all manner of guarantees. 
You've forgotten that, haven't you? Even Rhuysdael has, 
and he’s very clever—much cleverer than you." She 
flourished the fingers of her free hand. "Be sensible, 
Link. You know there's only one kind of person it's al- 
ways positively dangerous to touch—the kind who can 
write. It may sound a little brutal, but the pen really is 
mightier than the nightstick. I learned that in school, 
didn't you?" 

Van Tyler didn't hear her. He weaved toward a tray 
of tall drinks. Behind him, Brookings rose out of his 
chair and shouted something. Then Emily and Brock went 
through the door. The maid in the hall handed Brock his 
hat. It was only on the terrace that they hesitated. 

"Let's take my car," Brock said, kissing her. 

“Better take mine,” Emily said, dryly. “We'll need some- 
thing to live on after we leave town. I doubt that my bank 
account’s any bigger than yours.” 

He smiled reassuringly. 

— "We'll make it," he said. "But we're not leaving town— 
not yet." He pushed her toward his car, stopping a flood of 
questions. Inside he started the motor, backed and drove 
off. 

“Be sensible!" she insisted. "This heap of yours isn't 
worth two-hundred dollars. Mine will bring in over fifteen- 
hundred. We could use the money, couldn't we? AII I've 
got of my own is a few books and clothes. I wouldn't ask 
Rhine for anything else." 

“I told you we'll make it." He reached the turnpike, 
headed for Middleburg. 

"Where are we going?" 

“To a motel. A nice big one. Right out in the open. I 
don’t want to give my landlady any more—” Abruptly he 
stopped, reddening. 

“Lothario!” she gibed. “Who were they? Anybody at 
the office?” 

He was silent. She laughed gently. 
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“Are you going to make an honest woman out of me?” 

Brock nodded. 

“When I can. In the meantime...” 

"You know, we've never broken toast together," she 
said, leaning her head on his shoulder. "Do you like it 
with marmalade?" 

“We can’t afford marmalade.” 

She sat up suddenly, clutched his arm. Her voice was 
serious. 

"It won't be easy, Brock. I took you at your word. I 
came, I always knew I would, no matter what I’ve said. 
But it won’t be easy. Changing your life isn’t like chang- 
ing the set of your hair.” 

“Afraid?” 

She thought a minute, then said, determinedly: “No, 
Im not afraid. I'm just scared. They won't let us get 
away with it, you know. They can’t.” 

"They won't kill us." 

“No,” she agreed. "They won't kill us.” But she shivered 
"They won't kill me, anyway. I know too many people. 
Too many people know me. But they might..." Again 
he sensed that her flesh had turned cold with knowing. 
"Link Van Tyler is a ruthless person. He ought to be 
dead—stone-cold dead in the middle of Van Duzer and 
Kane. He's alive, and he's got power. He has no more 
conscience than a fat cat. He has ways, means." She shiv- 
ered. 

Then she gazed up at him curiously. “What happened 
back there, at Rhuysdaels’?” 

He told her, at length, finishing with: “You knew all 
that, didn’t you?” 

“Not entirely,” she said with candor. “I know what I 
want to know. Also, I’m no prig. Rhine and I never 
stayed long at these gatherings. I wouldn't. —l'll say for 
him that he never balked at leaving, although I haven't 
the slightest doubt he could enjoy it." 

"Oh yes, he could enjoy it,” Brock said, grimly. “I’m 
in no position to don a size seven-and-a-quarter halo, but 
your husband is a queer kind of debauchee. He likes his 
kicks second and third-hand." 
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She nodded. Then she said: “What are we staying in 
town for?” 

“To cover a meeting.” He told her about Rodney 
Horst. 

“What are we covering it for?” she asked, surprised. 
“We don’t work for the Express, any more. We have no 
connections. I repeat, no connections. Who’d print any- 
thing we'd write. News a day old is dead." 

He took his eyes off the road for an instant, smiled 
down at her. 

"[ don't know. But I know I want to cover that meet- 
ing. Nobody else will, unless Twilly does and writes up a 
two-sentence report. But I have a feeling our time might 
not be wasted. Besides, you'll want time to pick up your 
stuff from home." 

*Home," she said, in a dead voice. *I have no home." 

“Yes, you have, In my pocket. In my heart.” 

She brightened. 

"I'll have Rhine ship anything I want, to—well, to my 
aunt. I have an aunt, you know. Uncles, too. I have a 
family. By the way, do you have a family?" She drew 
back a little, staring at him seriously. 

"Not a large one. Getting interested in them?" 

"Families are—well, family. No one lives in a vacuum. 
None of my people will like what I'll be doing—leaving 
my husband, going off to live in quiet, lovely sin with 
another man. It doesn't matter. Friendship, love are much 
thicker than blood. Everybody has to run away from 
what looks safe." 

"Sometimes it's the only safe thing to do—run away." 

"We'll drive," she said. Then she became brisk again. 
"You wouldn't want to tell me more about what we'll be 
doing after that meeting? I have the feeling you're out for 
blood. No, you won't tell me? AIl right. I'm only a wom- 
an. I don’t know a damn thing about war. Just make love 
to me.” 

“I will. I will.” 








Eleven 


SHE MADE him stop to eat, after he had confessed he had 
had nothing at the Rhuysdael house. Then he drove to the 
Schuyler Arms, a large motel on the south side of Middle- 
burg, not far from the north-south highway. They parked 
and went in, registering as man and wife. They had just 
entered the semi-detached, luxurious bungalow, one of 
several dozen, when Emily gripped his arm. 

“They know us. Don't you realize that? We must have 
been recognized. It will take just about two hours." 

"It hasn't taken a half hour, Van Tyler must have been 
on the phone," Brock said, laconicaly. "You weren't 
looking in the rear-view mirror. A police car has been 
failing us for fifteen minutes." 

She closed the door, and looked at him, admiringly. 

"Not a tremor. That's a man. My man," she said. She 
put down her handbag and took out a cigarette, lit it, 
gazed at the match. "I could burn my bridges with this." 

"We've burned them," he said, beginning to strip. 
"Look, the hell with them. They won't burn us out here. 
This is the isolated center of the universe. You. Me. Us. 
I love you. I mean it. You're worth loving, you're all I 
want, now, next year and the next and the next and...” 

She stopped his mouth. 

“ ‘Till death do us part’?” 

He smiled, staring appreciatively at her emerging 
breasts. 

“Who’s dying? I can think of a hundred reasons for 
living. One,” he cupped a breast. “Two,” he cupped the 
other. “Three,” he patted her behind. "Four . . ." 

“Oh!” she said, gasping. “Don’t pinch so!” 

“I guess I did pinch you, didn’t I? Put it down to pas- 
sion. It’s genuine. I could eat you, right now.” 

“Eat me. Like a sandwich. Just don’t tickle...” 


At two o'clock he awoke. The room was dim, silent. 
Only a TV in the next part of the bungalow buzzed with 
154 
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ancient movie voices. He looked down at Emily. She lay 
in deep sleep. He nudged her, 

“Wake up.” ! 

"You sweet big swine," she said, squinting through 
sleep-filled eyes. 

“I'm going,” he said. “Out to my place. We'll live here 
for the next couple of days. But I want to be sure nobody 
busts into my place. They may think I have some papers 
around. I have. Just private ones. I'll pack my stuff. 
Mind?" 

“You come back here,” she grumbled, but he evaded 
her, getting up. He started to dress. 

"They'll spot you leaving," she reminded him. 

«I'll take a taxi," he lied. "Look, I know what I'm do- 
ing. I have a healthy dislike for anybody going through 
my stuff. They will if I give them time, We'll need the 
family pictures for the children. We'll have children, 
won't we?" 

Emily smiled up at him. 

"Right away. You're so impulsive when you change 

your way of life. You didn't give me time." 

“J didn’t intend to.” He put his hat on and went to the 
door. *Lock yourself in. Stand on the Constitution. Yell, 
if necessary." | $ 

“It won't be necessary,” she said, decisively. “I told 
you they would not dare to touch me. It's you I'm wor- 
ried about. Who the hell are you—except to me? You 
mean nothing to them except for—for..." She didn't 
finish. But then she said one word: "Hamburger." 

He patted his body. 

"I'm a big boy. See you in two hours." 

He went out the door. The neons had been partially 
turned off. No one seemed about. He walked to his car, 
got in and backed away. When he reached his house he 
surveyed the road behind. A car had followed him for 
the past ten minutes, but had stopped at the side of the 
state road. He had lied to Emily about several things. He 
had known that the police would not bother his apart- 
ment, for it contained nothing of any interest to them. 
Link would have known that. Brock had merely wanted 
to confirm that Van Tyler was interested in him enough to 
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have him tailed—for the Cabal, of course. Brock smiled 
to himself, looking out the windows of his apartment. 
Excitement gripped him. Excitement and the thrill of 
something happening—experience for a story. What would 
they try to do to him? There was nothing they could ar- 
rest him for. His affairs, his transgressions, were inoffen- 
sive. But if they did... 

His eyes lighted. He was faintly surprised that the possi- 
ble imminence of battle sent his blood racing. He had 
morale. The fact did not surprise him. Open conflict would 
be experience worth millions to a good newspaperman, 
so to speak, He must plumb all aspects of American life. 
He had lived quietly long enough. 

He packed his belongings. Two suitcases and a small 
trunk held everything. There was no lease, of course. He 
had taken the apartment on a monthly basis, His rent was 
paid up. The landlady would lose nothing. But he left the 
luggage in the apartment. He would come back for it in 
several days, when he and Emily would leave for the big 
city. Where else? 

He locked his apartment, went out and got into his car 
again, drove down the road and turned onto the turn- 
pike. The police car had vanished. He sighed, started to 
drive into Middleburg. Two minutes later a pair of head- 
lights were turned on behind him. He looked at his watch. 
It was almost three o’clock. The turnpike was not de- 
serted, but the traffic was light. He passed two small de- 
velopments and came to a long stretch of meadowland, 
with big old trees set on each side. It extended for nearly 
a mile. Half a minute later he heard the siren and the 
headlights behind him brightened. The police car shot 
alongside. It was actually a squad car. It pushed him over 
to the side of the road, forcing him far onto a flat section 
of grassy land and stopping with its nose crossing his. He 
could not escape that trap. Two very big cops got out of 
the squad car and came up. A car passed but did not 
stop, then another. The second car stopped. The cops 
who had paused, as if waiting, walked up to his window. 

“Let’s see your license.” 

“All you want to know is who I am. Name is Brock 
Grodell." 
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The voice of Link Van Tyler came out of the darkness. 

"Thank you, gentlemen. I'll handle this. It is indeed 
Mr. Grodell." 

The police went back to the squad car, started the en- 
gine and drove off. Brock noticed that another car had 
stopped, pulled off the road. about five hundred feet 
ahead. Then he heard footsteps approaching. Link Van 
Tyler leaned comfortably on the window sill of Brock's 
car, waiting. 

“I'm giving you a bound copy of the Constitution, legal 
hedges and guarantees—later,” Link said. “I think that 
was the phrase Mrs. Brookings used. Just drop into my 
office like a good little Boy Scout.” 

“Later?” Brock asked, tensely. He felt fear now, but 
he was pleased that fear, alone, did not paralyze him. 

“Afterward. After this,” Link said. “I could have 
brought you into headquarters. I could have kept you in 
jail for ten days for speeding, or knocking down a pub- 
licly owned bush, or anything. You're getting off easy— 
comparatively. Who wouldn’t trade ten days in jail for a 
session of bloody pulping—well, not too bloody. These 
boys have technique. Try to admire it—dispassionately, 
after all the passion of resentment is spent. By the way, 
let me assure you there is a lot of personal feeling in this. 
You got them angry at the party. You got me angry. I hate 
losing my temper. I’d much rather feel friendly.” 

“*Them’?” Brock asked. 

“Why, your very good friends. Me, too. I'm a good 
friend to anybody who’s a friend to me. I said I was letting 
you off easy. I’m friendly to the young—the young who 
can learn. You'll learn.” 

Brock shifted in his seat, started to burst out, but he 
stopped himself. What was the use, he asked silently. 
Then he said: “If you don’t mind a mouth-filling phrase: 
Am I permitted a fighting chance?” 

Van Tyler chuckled. 

“Of course. Between gentlemen. Not me and you, but 
you and these—gentlemen. It’s right over there, your 
fighting chance, behind those elms. In the darkness, at 
three to one. And you lose. But drop up for that bound 


copy, anyway.” 
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He drew back into shadows. 

Brock got out of the car. Three very big men were 
standing by quietly. They started walking toward the 
elms. Brock followed. As soon as they were out of sight 


| Of the road the men turned on him, coming from three 


directions. He lifted his fists, started to punch, futilely. 
They did not use fists—they used short lengths of plastic 
hose, very thick. His coat was torn off, then his pants, 
The Tain of blows continued. It was impossible to strike 
back at anyone. A blow from one of the lengths of hose 
almost smashed a finger. He went down again, slowly. 
They kept beating him, on the chest, on the back, on the 
legs—any place that could be hidden by clothes. Ten min- 
utes later they stopped. He was partially unconscious, but 
he could hear Van Tyler walking up. 

There was a gurgling sound. He saw Van Tyler drink- 
ing out of a bottle. Footsteps died away. A moment later 
a car motor roared into life and the car drove off, head- 
lights dead until it was several hundred feet down the 
road. A bunch of car keys dropped on Brock’s chest. 

“Take it easy on the way back to the motel,” Van Tyler 
said. “It could have been worse. It will be worse if . . ." 

“If what?" Brock asked thickly, getting up. He was too 
weak to take a poke at Van Tyler who, he guessed, was 
probably armed, anyway. 

"All you can do in Middleburg now, is buy a quart of 
milk or cigarettes or whatever you need for Mrs. Brook- 
ings," the police chief said. "But you can't live on milk 
and cigarettes." 

"I'm not going to," Brock said. His body was a raging 
fire of pain, but nothing had happened to his mouth, his 
head. He put on his pants and his coat; both were ripped, 
but only slightly. The men had been experts. “All I’m 
going to do is live. So will Mrs.—Emily.” 

“A sad case—hers,” Van Tyler said, speculatively. Then 
he said, more animatedly, “Sorry I lost your vote.” 

* You've lost them all,” Brock said. He fished out a ciga- 
rette, lit it, offered one to Van Tyler who declined, po- 
litely. 

“No moralizing,” the police chief said. 

“I wasn’t moralizing,” Brock said, staggering toward the 
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car. “I know you can fool all of the people all of the 
time, but . . .” He winced in pain. 

“But what?” Van Tyler helped him over a rise of 

und. 

Brock shook him off. 

“But you can’t if—well, if you’re stopped,” he said. 

Van Tyler laughed. 

“No clichés, please,” he said, heaving with mirth. 
“Don’t tell me you’re naive enough to think that a smart 
man—a very intelligent man, me—hasn’t thought of ev- 
erything. I don’t make slips. I don’t goof off. Not even on 
drinking, It’s because I drink that I think so clearly. No- 
body could trip me up. Not even Rhuysdael, not even 
the voters. Please believe me, I’m immune. Legally. All 
the way.” 

Brock shook his head to clear it. He grinned a little, 
looking at the gross, obscene figure of the other. He 
shifted his glance to Van Tyler’s face. 

“No platitudes, believe me,” Brock said. “Nobody’s go- | 
ing to arrest you, nobody's going to come for you, except | 
—except men in white coats. You see, there's one thing | 
that your sort hasn't got—a contact with reality. You live 
in the world everybody else lives in." He swayed weakly, 
but his brain was clear. The pain made it all the clearer. 
*You tell lies to the public and later you start believing 
them yourself. You get to be like them—the little people." 
He smiled, remembering Beth's phrase, in another con- 
text. “But their world and yours isn't real, because the 
whole damn thing is based on lies, on illusions, on what 
people are told to believe is the truth. Not what actually 
is the truth. The latter always catches up. Two and two is 
four. People never believe it is so, but it is. You don't 
believe it yourself. You make a world of corruption and 
—and horse manure and call it reality, just because it 
exists. But it doesn’t exist forever. It breaks down. You 
break down. And the men come, in their white coats, with 
the soothing state police. You're only city cops. The 
police sign you in. You rave and gibber. No more drinks, 
no more good food—the kind you like. Just doctors who 
know what’s wrong with you. Outside, the reality that’s 
unreality continues until it breaks down, but you’re inside, 
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behind steel windows. You can’t get out to join in the fun. 
So you scream and gibber some more. That keeps you in 
longer. Outside they’re no more crazy than you are—and 
no less crazy, but they’re not in. You are. They go in. They 
lose some of their craziness. But you don’t. You were a 
police chief once, a man who could order anybody 
around, command beatings...” 

Van Tyler's face was only a dim blob in the darkness, 
but Brock sensed that it had again turned a dirty white. 

"[ hope it hurt,” Van Tyler said, dully. "If it didn't 
hurt enough this time, it will the next." His voice lowered 
further, stammered, "Dear me, but you're an observant 
young cub. But you haven't thought of one thing. The 
incongruity of the unsane pleading insane." 

"You're not unsane. You're insane," Brock said, getting 
into his car. He settled himself stiffly behind the wheel. 
Van Tyler stood by, unmoving, not even noticing that the 
squad car had returned. Brock laughed. “Rhuysdael’s 
not insane. He can prove it. He’s out of it, he’s not official. 
He's got seven—or is it ten?—million dollars . . . Got any- 
body to bring you chicken soup when they take you away, 
Link?" 

He stepped on the accelerator, switching on the igni- 
tion. 

“Okay, chief?” a voice asked from the squad car 
stopped on the opposite side of the road. 

“Eh?” Wan Tyler asked, somewhat confused. Brock 
drove off. The police chief lifted the quart bottle and 
drank noisily. It was one of Rhuysdael’s best. Van Tyler 
finished the bottle. He stood there, silent, fingering the 
gun in his pocket. “Dear me,” he said, several times, It 
was one of several occasions on which he had felt, dis- 
tinctly, that words could move people, even him. "Quite 
correct," he muttered. | 

"What's that, chief?" the' voice asked, mechanically. 

Van Tyler said nothing. He walked across the road, got 
into the squad car and ordered them to drive him back to 
Rhuysdael’s house. Rhuysdael would be waiting up, and 
so would everyone else. They were all there still. In his 
heart of hearts he knew that suicide would stop nothing. 
He stopped fingering the gun. Besides, suicide—his— 
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would embarrass Rhuysdael and everybody else that mat- 
tered. He was a responsible man. He had obligations to 
others, come what might. You did not quit until you had 
to. You did not dare. The young man was quite observ- 
ant. But rightness did not mean anything, did it? The 
world was what it was, unsane or insane. It always had 
been, it always would be. You couldn't be sane; you 
didn't dare to chance it; you couldn't speak truth. Van 
Tyler shuddered. One ounce of truth was equal to a multi- 
megaton bomb—or a billion of them. It might do exactly 
what multi-megaton bombs might do. It might set fire to 
the world. 








Twelve 


IF THE beating was intended to be a lesson it had not 
worked, Brock decided as he drove down the turnpike 
toward Middleburg and the motel where he had left Em- 
ily. But his assailants had done a workmanlike job. He 
reflected that Van Tyler had, in fact, been easy on him. 
They might have broken both arms, smashed a kidney— 
done something crippling. Then he remembered that their 
intent was to get him out of Middleburg. He had 
transgressed; he had as much as told seven million dol- 
lars to kiss his foot and then booted it in the face. They 
hadn’t booted him in the face, but they had done what 
they wanted, gone as far, perhaps, as they dared. He 
thrilled a little to the thought that he was, after all, a 
newspaperman. A newspaper was more than a building, 
presses, pressmen; it was chiefly people who wrote, who 
snooped, who dug into and down and then wrote some 
more. Not really indispensable, but essential and power- 
ful. Then he winced in pain at a red light. 

He could hardly throw in the clutch pedal. Already, he 
knew, he was a mass of skin bruises; tomorrow he would 
be a study in black, blue and purple—all hidden, of course, 
they had seen to that. He painfully got the car into gear 
again, slowed down to a mere thirty miles an hour and 
took several detours down streets he knew were not lighted. 
By the time he would get back to the motel he knew he 
would just barely be able to walk. His head was hot now, 
not coldly clear as it had been. His fingers trembled, un- 
able to grip the steering wheel tightly. The car turned 
onto a brightly lit street where even a few gas stations 
were open. There were three red lights to go. He got 
past two of them without blacking out, just barely man- 
aged the third. Ahead of him the motel showed as a faint- 
ly neon glow. The car brushed some hedges as he went 
in; he did not even think to care. It ran right up over the 
curb in front of their bungalow, stopping only because he 
jerked his foot onto the brake in time. A gasp of pain 
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escaped him. Brock staggered out of the car, reeled 
against the bungalow door. It wasn’t even latched. He fell 
in, crashing to the floor. In a corner chair Emily was sit- 
ting up, smoking. She started to scream, but stopped. He 
gave just one slight whimper and blacked out. 


Brock woke up in the commodious bathtub. There was 
little pain now; slowly he realized he was in practically 
ice-cold water. Emily was holding his head. As his eyes 
opened she looked down at his body. 

“Oh God,” she groaned. “You shouldn’t have gone any- 
where, tonight. Was it Link?” 

He nodded. 

“PII kill him!” she burst out. “TIL kill that lousy, bloody 
bastard!” 

He reached out an arm for one of hers; the effort was 
terrible, but he made it. 

“He'll kill himself—some day,” he said. “Too bad 
there’s nothing to drink.” 

She helped him slowly to his feet. 

“I brought a bottle from the office,” she said. “I’ve al- 
ready drunk a third of it, worrying.” 

She helped him into the bedroom and sat him down, 
then toweled him dry. When she had finished she put the 
bed cover over him and went for the bottle. He took half 
a tumbler neat, and then another. 

“Van Tyler restrained himself,” he said, wryly, turning 
the bed cover to look at his body. There was hardly an 
untouched inch. 

Emily sat on the thickly carpeted floor at his feet. 

“Rhine did it, too,” she mused. “Rhuysdael and Rhine 
and Twilly and all of them.” She glanced up at him quick- 
ly. “We'll have to get out of Middleburg in the morning 
—that is, if you don’t need a doctor.” 

“I won't,” he said grimly. “But we aren't leaving. No, 
don’t try to say anything. We aren’t leaving. I won’t even 
be able to move for two days, at least. If you think I'm 
in bad shape now, wait until morning. I'll look worse and 
Ill feel worse." 

Her face stiffened; she nodded. 
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“All right,” Emily agreed. “But the minute you can 
move, we go. I'll do everything else we have to do in 
the meantime. Write Rhine what to do with my stuff. 
He'll do exactly as I tell him. I'll get our money out of the 
bank. Rhine and I have always kept separate accounts. I 
can get yours out for you . . ." 

Gritting his teeth he moved a hand outside the bed cov- 
er and put it under her chin. He said, gently: “You didn’t 
hear me, or you don't believe me. I said we're not leav- 
ing, until —until Tuesday night, after that meeting." 

She exploded: "Are you crazy, Brock? What the devil 
difference does it make about the meeting? You're damn 
near dead!" 

He looked at her silently for a moment. Then he said: 
*You complimented your husband, once, for being some- 
thing of a good newspaperman. I’m one too—and a hell 
of a lot better. I have to live with myself as well as with 
you.” 

“But you can’t do anything about the meeting. You 
can’t get it into print! It’s all wasted time!” 

He shook his head. 

“I know what I must do. I thought of how to handle it 
on the way in. Just a thought. It may not work, but it 
can work. We'll cover the meeting, you'll write up the 
story—and Rhine Brookings will get it printed." 

She looked at him as though she thought he was 
really crazy, now. 

"My husband wouldn't . . . " she began, desperately. 

He winced, moved a hand toward a package of cigar- 
ettes on a table beside the chair. Then he said, calmly: 
“I didn’t mention your husband. I distinctly said, “Rhine 
Brookings.' " 

“But Rhine...” 

“Shut up, woman, and listen to a sane, if fevered 
man! I know exactly what I’m doing. I'm going to do 
what can be done." 

Her face brightened with sudden comprehension. 

"I'd laugh, if I could laugh,” she said dryly. She lit his 
cigarette and went on, more cheerfully: “Yes. Rhine 
Brookings. My lamb, what a hideous and trustworthy re- 
venge!” 
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“I'll need a gun,” he said. “Can you get one?” 

“I can get anything I want, even now. Somebody in 
the family must have a gun. But you won't use it." 

*Y won't even show it unless I have to," he said. 

She got up and he asked: "What are you doing?" For 
she had moved toward her clothes. 

“You need an electric heating pad, and whatever they 
put on bruises and more whisky,” she said. “We can use 
the heating pad later, for my aging back—when I age. 
Let’s call it my dowry, The first possession of our new 
family. Rubbing liniment keeps, also; it’s always comfort- 
ing to see it in the medicine cabinet.” 

He took a long pull at his drink and watched her start 
for the door. 

“There’s an all-night drugstore two blocks away, just in 
case you think I’m crazy,” she said. 

“Buy me a cigar—a big one,” he said, grinning. “I 
think I got under Van Tyler's skin tonight. I'll be a hell 
of a mess tomorrow, and while I’m conscious and feeling 
little pain, I’d like to celebrate.” 

She came back, kissed him and went out the door. 
When she returned, half an hour later, bearing a wrapped 
bundle, he had fainted. She managed to carry him, half- 
dragging him, to the bed. By morning, when he had 
opened his eyes again, he had a high fever. She guessed 
it was at least one hundred and two, not necessarily dan- 
gerous—only as a symptom. His bruises were much 
worse; he was almost wholly incapable of moving any 
part of his body. She went out and brought back two 
breakfasts, and spoon-fed him. When they had finished he 
said: “You'd better call a doctor. I don't know any. May- 
be a doctor could do something.” 

*He'd put you in a hospital." 

Brock winced, then tried to laugh. 

*Nobody can put anyone else in a hospital unless he 
wants to go there," he reminded her. “Except in conta- 
gious cases. Just now I’m contagious, if it will get me 
to that meeting.” 

"I could cover it," she said. 

“Yes, but I'll have to handle everything afterward. Ev- 


hing." 
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“I don’t know any doctors except the wrong sort, now,” 
she said, worriedly. 

“Phone the monastery at Renbrook. Ask for Father 
James. Tell him you're the wife of the reporter who in- 
terviewed him the other day. Ask him to recommend a 
doctor." Brock closed his eyes in pain. When he opened 
them she had gone. 

She was away for more than two hours. He lay there, 
his body beginning to burn as though every cubic inch of 
it were on fire. He could not even reach over and pick 
up the glass of water on the table. He slept a little, fitfully, 
and blanked out twice, in addition to sleeping. Then he 
heard a car drive up—his car. A moment later the door 
opened and Emily came in, followed by a tall, heavy man 
carrying a bag. 

"Father James recommended Dr. Syburn," she said, 
kissing Brock. *But I had to go for him. The doctor's car 
had broken down." 

Syburn put his bag down on the floor beside the bed, 
drew up a chair and sat down. He pulled the bed clothes 
down slowly and his eyes widened. 

"What happened?" he asked. 

Brock shook his head. 

“Private quarrel,” he replied. “Just get me on my feet.” 

The doctor smiled. Brock asked worriedly: “Can’t you 
do it?” 

“Certainly I can do it, although you ought to be in a 
hospital for at least three days. I wouldn’t even try it, 
except that Father James said you were a very sound 
young man. Reporter?” he asked, rummaging in his bag. 
He took out a hypodermic case. 

Brock nodded. “How—how are you planning to... ?” 

“I can relieve shock. For the rest, all you need is pain- 
killers until you don’t need them. But you won’t be able 
to do much except walk to the bathroom. Much more and 
you'll injure yourself permanently.” He examined the 
bruises. “Done with a stick—a heavy one, or several, or a 
clutch of rubber hoses, Sure you don’t want to report this 
to the police?” The doctor proceeded to fill the hypo- 
dermic. 

Brock braced himself against pain. He shook his head. 
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“Police didn’t do it, did they?” the doctor asked, good- 
humoredly. 

Brock said nothing. The doctor’s eyebrows lifted, but 
he did not say anything. Then he injected the contents of 
the hypodermic. He replaced it in its case, took several 
phials from his bag and gave them to Emily. “Give your 
husband one of these every two hours, Mrs. Grodell. Not 
more often. Don’t let him move around too much. I'd sug- 
gest crutches except that I don’t think your husband would 
use them. Buy him a cane or anything to use as à cane." 
He eyed Brock professionally. "He's bled a lot, intramus- 
cularly. I hope it was for a good cause." 

“The best,” Brock said, wincing as he tried to move 
slightly. “Mine, hers, yours.” 

“I et’s hope so,” the doctor said with professional skep- 
ticism. He wrote out two prescriptions. “He’ll need these 
too, and keep him on them. You could bring him round 
to my office in a couple of days, or call me if I'm 
needed.” | 

Emily paid him and he departed. 

“He called you Mrs. Grodell,” Brock said, smiling faint- 


ly. 

Emily smiled back. 

“I nearly am, my good man.” 

“He won't divorce you,” Brock said. 

“And I can’t divorce him. There aren’t any grounds. 
Not in this state.” 

"Too true." 

«*Mrs. Grodell.’?” She said, musing, "What's in a 
name? Just about everything. I suppose we'll have to do 
what everybody else does in these situations. Be sinful. It 
won't be so bad. Here, take one of these." She handed 
him a pill from one of the phials, opened the other and 
handed him another pill. He downed them both with wa- 
ter laced with whisky. She felt his forehead. "A little 
cooler.” 

“It’s working,” Brock said. Some of the stiffness was 
going out of his legs. He tried to get up, failed. 

“We'll wait,” she said. She took the cigar he asked for 
the night before and lit it, putting it into his mouth. Then 
she glanced at her watch. “I’m hungry and I’ve got to get 
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these prescriptions filled. You'll need a cane. And a gun. 
I can get the gun tomorrow from Aunt Lola. She keeps 
one around the house. Also, like an old, married couple, 
we'll need the Sunday edition of the Express. Funny about 
the Sunday edition. I like it, since Rhine doesn't put it 
out. It comes to life on Sunday." 

"Proving that even a drunk like Dexter can put out a 
better paper," Brock said, puffing, taking the cigar out of 
his mouth with difficulty. He flexed his arm slowly, grim- 
acing with the pain. She winced in sympathy. 

“We'll try the heating pad when I get back,” she said, 
trying to keep her voice bright. “Sandwiches or a Chi- 
nese meal?” 

“Oh, lady,” he said, in mock delight. “Shrimps with lob- 
ster sauce—except that I haven't any appetite." 

"Don't drop that cigar on the bed clothes," she said, 
severely. “Notice the domestic touch? You'll be hearing it 
a lot from now on.” 

“I wear floppy slippers,” he said, rallying. “Also, I only 
bathe on Wednesday nights when the hot water is on.” 

"Ah, just like me." She smiled, bent to kiss him and 
Was gone. 

He had expected her back within half an hour. An 
hour passed. He became restless. His eye sought the bath- 
room. Cautiously, he inched his way out of bed. It didn’t 
hurt so much, now, but waves of nausea kept flooding 
over him. He had to crawl on the floor, but he made it. 
On the way back he relit the cigar he had put down and 
decided to sit in one of the upholstered chairs. She had 
drawn the blinds. He felt safe and secure. He began 
planning exactly what he would do on Tuesday night. 
There would be a plan and an alternative. There would 
have to be, considering his condition. But he would try to 
get to the meeting—unless he had to save his strength for 
the climax. The denouement would not be at the commit- 
tee's mass meeting, but half an hour after it had ended. 
He painfully shuffled to the closet, looked for his keys, 
and found the one he wanted. He had never had to use 
it before; very few of the staff did. He wondered if he 
would have to use it now. He wondered what would 
really happen, and marveled at his own nerve. 
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It was going to be one hell of an affair. 

Emily gave a cautious knock at the door and came in, 
just as he moved out of the line of sight with the door, 
clad as he was only in shorts and socks. She was laden 
with bundles. He limped forward, but she waved him 
away, depositing the packages, one by one, on the floor, 
She had found a cheap, varnished cane in a shop in the 
middle of town, not three blocks from the Express build- 
ing. It helped him to move around. She opened the Chi- 
- nese meal she had brought for the two of them, then 
pointed to one of the bundles. 

“Got you a bathrobe at the drugstore. My wedding pres- 
ent.” She stared at him, challenging him. “We're wed. I 
have already made sacrifices for you. That proves it, 
doesn't it?" 

"That proves it," he said, gravely. “You'll never get 
away from me again.” 

“T never tried to,” she reminded him. “You can start 
taking this new medicine after lunch. Now, swallow 
some of those other pills. I phoned Aunt Lola and told 
her everything. She does not approve, in fact she told me 
that Rhine had driven his car off the road on the way 
home last night, and wrecked it.” 

He hobbled toward the Sunday edition of the Express, 
but she shook her head. 

“The accident isn’t in there, although there was plenty 
of time for it to get into the five a.M. edition, you won't 
find it in tomorrow’s paper either.” 

“Drove off the road?” he asked, puzzled. “Was he 
hurt 73 

"Dented, not hurt," she said, with grim satisfaction. 
“He was making a half-hearted attempt at suicide, I sup- 
pose, or maybe he had had too much to drink. Now that 
the attempt has failed, Rhuysdael won’t have any trouble 
convincing him not to try again.” She shrugged. “Rhine 
is more afraid of that bastard than of death.” 

“So your aunt won’t help us,” Brock said, beginning to 
eat off the paper plates she had brought in with the break- 
fast. 

«T said she disapproved, not that she wouldn’t help 
us,” Emily said, her mouth full of food. “That terry cloth 
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robe looks good on you. Sorry there’s no tea.” She waved 
her plastic fork. “But she’ll give us her gun—I told her 
we were taking a long trip in bear country. By the way, 
she doesn’t like Rhine; she told me she had been expect- 
ing this for years. I think she’ll have plenty of fun going 
through my stuff at the house, shipping it to the city.” 

Brock tried to grin; the effort was formidable. 

“She must be a spry old lady,” he said. 

“Old lady, my eye,” Emily said, briskly. “She’s only 
fifteen years older than I am. Married three times; buried 
two husbands. I think she poisoned them. At least she 
hints she did. Makes life hell for the present incumbent.” 
She patted his arm fondly. “Don’t worry, it isn’t in the 
blood. I’m harmless.” 

They had not heard the car drive up. It purred softly, a 
sign of its high quality. And when the knock came and 
the door opened, they saw Rhuysdael standing there. The 
big car hummed beside Brock’s. Apparently he was not 
planning to stay long. Emily let him in without a word 
and resumed her seat beside Brock, whose face hardened. 

Rhuysdael was silent while he brought out a cigar and 
lit it. He was carrying a gold-headed cane. Noting the 
cheap new cane of Brock’s, he smiled thinly. Then he sat 
down in one of the upholstered chairs. 

“I came to speak about your husband, Mrs. Brook- 
ings,” he said. “Forgive the formality. It seems appropri- 
ate,” 

She laid down her fork and glared at him. 

“So did his driving off the road. You didn’t like that, 
did you?” 

“I thought it most inexpedient,” Rhuysdael said, softly. 
“He will not repeat the mistake, Fortunately, he has lost 
no blood. A mere bruise or two at the utmost was the 
price paid. Nonetheless, the fault is yours. I came here 
merely to express my opinion that you ought to repair 
it. By the way, I haven’t much time.” 

Emily looked at him and shook her head. 

“I don’t think you understand, but then, you wouldn't. 
I don't love my husband. I've never loved him." 

Rhuysdael glanced at Brock, then back to Emily. 

"Love is not the only consideration," he said amiably. 
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«[ think it is.’ She gripped Brock’s wrist, making him 
wince. Rhuysdael smiled, but she went on: “Love is ex- 
actly what is important. You wouldn’t understand. Love 
is moral. You're immoral. You're so immoral that—that 
_..” She paused, hesitating. 

“that: he doesn’t know right from wrong,” Brock 
finished for her. “Just like Van Tyler.” He glanced at Em- 
ily. “I think I was wrong about Mr. Rhuysdael, I put him 
on a higher level than our good police chief. I told Link 
I didn't think his—his master was insane. I thought that 
seven million dollars could keep anybody out of the booby 
hatch. But I was wrong there. When a multimillionaire 
and a pauper blow their hatches it looks very much the 
same." He grinned at Rhuysdael. "Sorry. Nobody ever 
told you how shaky you were, before, did they?" 

‘The county magnate flushed; a look of uncertainty 
rippled across his face and was quickly replaced by a steel 
mask. Rhuysdael arose. 

“Tt came here on an errand of mercy,” he said, putting 
on his hat, “to ask Mrs. Brookings to go back to her hus- 
band. Obviously that's impossible." He glanced around. 
“We seem to be alone. Since we are, I take the liberty 
of telling you exactly what will happen, Grodell. No one 
— not even me—can harm Emily Brookings. Probably 
she's told you that." He grunted, puffing heavily on his 
cigar. “But as it so happens, you can be touched. In fact 
you were. You overestimate your importance, although I 
grant you have a certain importance—in time, place 
and space. You're a buzzing wasp and a wasp can hurt 
a little. We won't stand being hurt even à little. In Mid- 
dleburg, you can still sting." He drew himself up. "Not 
readily, not easily, but you could cause us trouble. There- 
fore—" 

“Surprising, isn’t it, that you're afraid of only one man,” 
Brock interrupted. 

"I said you overestimated yourself," Rhuysdael re- 
torted. “But we don't underestimate what you might do. 
Frankly, I can imagine what might be in your mind—to 
organize torchlight parades, fire guns at street corners, 
read manifestoes? Did you plan to commit suicide on the 
corner of Van Duzer and Kane with ten sticks of dynamite? 
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Were you going to leave a Warning in your will?” His 
voice was ironic. 

Brock sighed. 

“A crippled man can’t do much, now can he?” he 
asked. 

Rhuysdael allowed a smile to flicker over his face. 

"No, not much. We'll see to it that not much is done. 
We know, of course, your attention is set on the so- 
called mass meeting supperting the jetport. Horst and his 
group have mailed out two thousand letters. Nothing has 
happened to them. And perhaps only a few hundred peo- 
ple will show up. Even that does not suit our plans—my 
plans. But the session will pass off quietly, even if there 
is trouble. Link was right; Middleburg needs more police, 
but the authorities have enough to handle what might hap- 
pen. On Wednesday, Rhine will publish the favorable re- 
port of the state committee, in condensed form. It will 
mean exactly nothing. And that will be that. You under- 
stand?” 

Brock nodded. “A chain of command,” he said, “of fa- 
vors given and favors expected, of jumping from county 
to county to the state capital. Yes, it might work. It al- 
ways has worked before, hasn't it? Still..." 

Rhuysdael’s face stiffened, but he forced a smile, 

“No, you don’t understand. I tried to make you see how 
helpless you were. But you really don’t understand tim- 
ing, placing, spacing. In this case, just a little time will 
help us.” , 

"You've got time on your side," Brock said. “Also 
space. The place doesn't matter. But you can't keep it 
up. There's always a change, sooner or later." 

Rhuysdael chuckled, 

"They always say that; it's partly true. Link may go to 
jail, but I won't." 

"I wasn't thinking of jail" Brock said, then stopped. 

"He means," Emily said, "that if you can't tell right 
from wrong, you can't tell left from right, backward from 
forward. It's when you're going backward that you trip 
over things. You can't see them." 

“All that,” Brock said, “and more.” I also meant you're 
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insane. You've driven yourself that way. You can't help 
stumbling, going backward or forward, Rhuysdael." 

The other deliberately crushed out his cigar in Brock's 
paper plate. 

*Van Tyler was too easy on you," he said, gratingly. 
“Link said so himself. My advice is to leave Middleburg 
by tomorrow night at the latest. The next time, Van Ty- 
ler won't be easy. I won't let him." He turned on his heel 
and stalked off. They heard the car motor roar, then 
fade away in the distance. 








Thirteen 


EMILY LOOKED at Brock. Her voice was urgent. 

“He means it. Don’t you see you are right? He is insane. 
They’re all insane now, for the best of reasons. If the 
jetport comes they lose everything, in a way: power, the 
peaee to exercise it, more.” She knelt at Brock's feet and 
her eyes misted. “I don't want you hurt. I don’t want you 
killed!" 

He stroked her hair, nodded. 

"I'm not going to be killed, though," he said. “Rhuys- 
dael put it exactly right. I'm important at such a time, 
such a place, such a space. Also, I'm a good conspirator. 
Have you ever doubled on your tracks, then redoubled, 
then redoubled again? You will. Ever been in Canada?" 

"Canada?" 

"We're not going there. Just looked at the border and 
read those signs: 'Bouvez Pepsi Cola', 'Cigarettes Buck- 
ingham, a velours de la gorge’ My French is execrable, 
but you get the flavor. We’ll be back in Middleburg Tues- 
day night. In a taxi. We can leave the car across the 
river. Don’t give them credit for too much imagination. 
Trust me.” 

“Why?” she asked, with naivete. “You're naive,” 

“Ah, and that doesn’t make you trust my complot? 
Don’t you understand the fiendish mind of the really ro- 
mantic child? Don’t you know I’m a romantic? If you 
want to find a real Machiavellian mind, seek out a person 
who is really naive, who believes you can trust some 
things. He trusts himself. You don’t suppose Rhuysdael 
or Van Tyler or any of them trust themselves, do you? 
They aren’t that romantic. They’re practical. That’s why 
they fall heavily when they lose. They don’t dare gamble. 
They're either extreme conservatives or utterly desperate 
or both. You can die from being completely conventional 
or completely brutal. It takes a poet to live." 

“I didn’t know you were a poet." 

“I’m not,” he said, grinning with an effort. "But I do 
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have imagination. And that’s strictly against the nature of 
being conservative or bemg desperate. My father told me 
that.” 3 

“He had imagination?” 

“He was really only a ‘little man,’ but he was a poet. 
They have an oil painting of him hanging in the state . 

capitol at home, It will be hanging there long after Rhuys- 
dael is taken away screaming.” Brock took a final puff on 

his cigar. "Now you get out to Aunt Lola’s and get that 
gun. What is it, a Navy Colt?" 

“Its a horse pistol, about a foot long,” Emily said, ris- | 

ing. "They used to have horse thieves in this county.” ! 

“They still have,” Brock concluded. “Now git!” | 

When Emily returned two hours later he was feeling | 
better and had even managed to put his clothes on, but the 
effort exhausted him, She came in carrying more pack- 
ages. 

“Thank God for drugstores,” she said, waving two pairs 
of nylon stockings and pale green panties. She took out 
a razor. “Brought you this. Don't know why I'd forgotten 
it, before.” She looked at him critically. "I wonder what 
you look like with a three-day growth of beard." 

“You'll find out when we take our first vacation to- 
gether,” he said, grinning. “That will be next year, won't 
it? By the way, do you like the seashore or the mountains? 
Personally, I prefer the city.” 

He watched her go into the bathroom and strip for a | 
shower. Picking up the cane he hobbled after her, first 

- removing his jacket and shirt. She didn't bother drawing 
the curtain, letting some of the water get on the floor. She 
watched him, affectionately, as he shaved. It was hard 
work; he winced at every stroke of the razor. She was 
finished long before he was, towelling herself dry and 
then helping him sponge his face. Then she dressed and 
helped him put on his shirt and jacket. 

It was time to go, he said. 

She made a neat bundle of everything, took it out to 
his car and stowed it in the back seat, under the car 
blanket. Then she helped him outside. He stood looking 
round, Anybody might be watching them, he knew. His 

jaw hardened painfully as he remembered what Van Ty- 
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ler’s hirelings had done to him. He’d pay them back— 
every one, in full. 

She helped him into the car, and got behind the wheel. 

“Where?” she asked, her eyes taking in the street 
ahead. 

“Over the bridge.” He lit a cigarette, gave it to her, 
then lit one for himself. “They'll be watching us. Just 
drive out of the city and get on route twenty-eight. We 
can’t lose them around here.” 

“Can we lose them at all?” 

He nodded. 

"Oh yes, in the rain. We head west. It's raining or go- 
ing to rain farther west. First time I ever used an Express 
weather prediction. We'll lose them in the rain, at night. 
Did you get the gun?" 

"I put it in the glove compartment," she said. "It's 
loaded, Aunt Lola said, but it hasn't been fired for twenty 
years." 

He chuckled. 

"I don't want to fire it, I want to wave it. You 
didn't tell Aunt Lola where you were going, did you?" 

"Never trust a relative, my lamb, no matter how close 
you are to one, They always think they know what's good 
for you. Now, I know what's good for me— you." She 
patted him intimately. 

They turned onto the bridge approach five minutes 
later. The streets were almost deserted. It was easy to spot 
a following car. There were none, but five miles farther out 
on route twenty-eight, across the river, a small compact 
car swung out of a lane and followed them. It carried a 
tall; whipping aerial. Brock watched it, a quarter mile 
back. They kept driving. Forty miles from Middleburg, 
heading west, it began to rain, Án hour later Brock told 
her to lose the car. She picked out a stretch where six 
or seven cars were traveling at wide intervals, then she 
stepped on the gas and began passing them, one by one. 
In the rear-view mirror Brock saw the tailing car whip 
in and out after them. Then, suddenly, two of the cars 
they had already passed closed up a little. 

"Pass the guy ahead," Brock said, tensely. Emily did 
so. He saw the tailing car—three cars back by now—whip 
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out of line. But it was caught, suddenly, in the trap. He 
watched four cars whiz by in the opposite direction, forc- 
ing the car tailing them to bracket itself, momentarily, 
between two others, the two which had closed up. 

"There's a side road ahead, about six hundred feet," 
Brock continued, staring with concentration. “Turn your 
lights off just as you hit it and make a fast right turn.” 

She was as white-faced, as tense as he was, as she wait- 
ed. Then she snapped off the lights, stepped on the gas 
pedal and whipped the wheel around at the exact spot—a 
narrow lane almost lost between tall rows of trees. He fell 
against her heavily as the car wheels skidded with a shriek 
of rubber, then gripped a little. It was just enough. For 
five full seconds they were traveling on two wheels, then 
he helped her jerk the car back onto the lane. She braked, 
slithering in mud, to a stop. Then went into reverse at his 
order and backed out a moment later after the fleet of 
cars passed. He did not let her put the car lights on 
again until three full minutes afterward when, glancing 
back, he saw a line of lights come over the distant rise 
they had left behind. They turned off the highway onto a 
wide dirt road marked on the maps and drove north, 
emerging a half hour later onto a. well-marked north- 
south highway. The road was clear now, They were free. 
They both breathed easier. 

They were a hundred and fifty miles north of Middle- 
burg, driving in rain and dark when they stopped for the 
night at a motel. There was a diner two hundred feet away. 
Over steak and potatoes she looked at him with admira- 
tion. 

"You're wasting time as a newspaperman; you ought to 
be in the C.I.A., planning strategy.” 

He speared a piece of steak, grateful that she had un- 
ashamedly, in front of the other diners, cut up his meat 
for him. 

“It was time to be thorough,” he said, wryly. “I hope 
it’s worth all the trouble. But it won’t be—or maybe. it 
won't be." 

“Then why do it?" she asked, nettled. 

He did not reply for a moment; then he said: “You 
don’t understand revolutions, do you? Middleburg needs a 
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revolution, but no revolution comes by itself. No revolu- 
tion is just the big, grand explosion it looks like, There’s a 
lot of trial and error behind it. You hit at something ten 
times and it doesn’t fall over. The eleventh time it cracks 
and goes down. Maybe what we'll be doing is aiming the 
ninth or tenth blow. Somebody else may have to give the 
eleventh, but the eleventh wouldn’t crack anything with- 
out the others before it.” He grinned. “That’s life. That’s 
what little revolutions are made of.” 

She looked at him gravely, 

"In other words you're doing something for which 
you'll get absolutely no credit. People won't put up a 
statue to you, will they? They won't thank you; they 
won't even know whom to thank, will they?" She paused, 
then smiled. "But I'll know. I'll give you the credit." 

"Tell our grandchildren. Including all about the gun— 
and how I waved it." 

"Unless you have to fire it..." she said, suddenly pen- 
sive. 

"Emily, guns are made to be waved. I have a firm 
conviction about that. It’s much more impressive than 
firing them, I know. Defer to me, believe me. I’m a wound- 
ed man.” He patted his shoulder. 

“All right,” she said. “Then defer to me. We're not 
going a step farther, until Tuesday afternoon. To hell with 
gallivanting around the Canadian border. Besides, I want 
a little domesticity. We can have almost two days of it. 
If you improve I'll even let you walk around a little.” 

"Bullying a sick man,” he replied reprovingly. “Wom- 
an’s natural work.” Then he leered delicately. “Very 
well, I agree, provided we’re very domestic.” 

She nodded. 

They were very domestic. 

On Tuesday morning they went for a walk. He still had 
to hobble with the cane. After lunch it was obvious he had 
improved a good deal but she insisted on doing the driv- 
ing back to Middleburg. They left about 4 P.M., coming 
into Febreville, just across the river from the city, about 
7:30 o'clock. Emily parked the car on a side street and 
then both of them walked to a taxi station. Brock scanned 
the three-cab rank, picking out a man he didn't know. 
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Emily hugged his arm close as the car drove over the 
bridge into Middleburg. It swung. up the river road, 
crossed the main thoroughfare and stopped a block away 
from the well-lighted meeting hall. After paying the driv- 
er, Brock indicated the long lines of parked cars. 

“A good house, About seven hundred people.” 

“Six cop cars, too,” Emily observed. 

He pulled her toward the corner; they went round the 
block in back of the meeting hall, ducked down ån alley. 

“This is what the society column doesn’t know about 
Middleburg,” he explained, as they threaded a succession 
of alleys. 

Emily stumbled over a garbage can. She swore in a 
lady-like manner, in low tones. He laughed. 

“T have found society in lower—I mean tighter, quar- 
ters than these,” she replied with dignity. “And just as bad- 
ly lit.” 

They came to a tall iron door in a brick wall. Brock 
tried it; it was locked, but the fastenings were thick with 
rust. He shoved the point of his cane into the loose end of 
the door jamb and pried it open; the lock plate came 
off easily. Then they were through, inside the back prem- 
ises of the meeting hall. In front of them were low, dusty 
windows barred with pig wire. To the extreme left was 
a door. 

“The basement bar,” Brock said, pointing to the win- 
dows. He walked to the door, tried it; it didn’t open. He 
knocked, loudly. After a moment or two it opened. The 
bartender stood in the doorway. Brock showed his press 
card. 

“May I see Mr. Horst?” he asked. “We tried to avoid 
the crowds. This lady is also from the Express.” 

The bartender jerked a thumb. 

“He’s upstairs,” he said, and moved aside. 

They crowded past the curious line of men and women 
at the bar, reached a staircase and went up. The meeting 
was already under way. It was a packed hall, with stand- 
ing room only available. On a stage, in the rear, sat men 
behind a long table. Another man was addressing the au- 
dience to frequent interruptions of applause. Brock, hob- 
bling, using his cane to advantage, cleared a way down 
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a side aisle. They came to a door over which a red exit 
light gleamed, went through it, then up a short flight 
of stairs and emerged just off the stage. Brock saw Horst 
behind the long table, gave a short whistle. Horst looked 
up, annoyed, then recognized Brock, got up and came off 
the stage. 

“I can guarantee some coverage,” Brock told him, 
quickly. “May we sit here and take notes?” 

Horst signaled to someone and two chairs were brought. 
They sat down and produced notebooks. Brock noticed 
Horst glancing uncertainly at Emily. 

“The lady doesn’t work for the Express any more,” he 
said, grimly. “She fired herself. Any trouble outside?” 

“Not yet,” Horst said reflectively. “I almost wish there 
was.” He shrugged. “Every one of the people in this hall 
knows what's at stake; that's why they're here. But they're 
afraid. They have jobs and homes to lose.. .” 

"Maybe that's why they ought to make a little noise," 
Brock said pointedly. “Don’t they have a saying, up- 
county: “The squeaking axle gets the grease?’ ” He glanced 
at Emily. “One of Mrs. Blague’s favorites. She uses it 
in every article.” He returned to Horst. “You haven’t 
a chance, not much of one, anyway, unless you make 
some kind of a noise. You know those letters your com- 
mittee wrote to the mayor, the city manager, the gover- 
nor? You said you'd had no answer. You'll get no answer. 
Take my word for it. I know these people." He rubbed 
his shoulder, wincing. *I know them pretty well, now," 

Brock shook his head. "Nothing that's said tonight will 
matter a damn unless you follow it up with some action. 
Something noisy—and fairly safe, even if a few license 
plate numbers are taken." 

Horst's eyes began to glitter. 

"For instance, what?" 

Brock didn't hesitate. *A car march," he said, "tonight, 
after the meeting. You've got over seven hundred people 
here. Well over a hundred cars. You don't have to do 
much with them—just drive them past the city hall and 
then the mayor's house and the city manager's house, ev- 
ery horn honking. It'll wake people up.” He tapped his 
notebook. *It'll look good, here.” 
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Horst glanced uncertainly toward the stage. They could 
hear another roar of applause. | 

*[ tell you they would be harassed, badgered...” he 
began. | 
“You're being harassed and badgered," Emily said, 
sharply. “What do you think losing a job or having to 
close up a plant means? You own a plant, don’t you? You 
own a home. How long do you think you'll keep them 
if— you don't blow your stack?" 

Horst stared at her a moment, then his shoulders 
squared. | 

“Odd hearing you say that, Mrs. Brookings," he said, 
smiling suddenly. “You sound like your great-great-great 
grandmother." 

“I should hope,” Emily said, dryly. “Now go out there 
and kick them in the pants.” 

“For the Express?” 

“Screw the Express!” she exploded, vulgarly. “For Mid- 
dleburg!" 

Horst bowed. | 

"Thank you," he said, gently, and went back on the 
stage. 

There were three speakers and Horst was the last. His 
turn to talk came at 9:30. When he got up he left his pre- 
pared speech on the table in front of his chair. 

"We've heard speeches this evening," he began. “Good 
speeches, but not good enough. I'm going to cut this one 
short; in fact I’m not even going to begin it. I’m going 
to ask for silence while I'm saying what I have to say, 
and I'm going to ask for silence afterward. You can do 
what you like. If you have any noise to make, make it 
in the streets." 

Then he told them. When he had finished there was an 
instant of silence, then the start of a scattering of ap- 
plause, quickly hushed. 

Brock put away his notebook and hobbled closer to 
the stage. He watched for only a moment, then he turned 
to Emi 


Emily, 
“Let’s get going,” he said. 
“The back way?” she asked. 
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“The front way,” he said. “They won’t be paying any 
attention at all to people on foot in five minutes!” 

They had to wait for the crowd, which poured through 
the doors excitedly. Horst, just going through a side door, 
waved to them. Brock winked. He and Emily came out 
onto the sidewalk. The marquee lights were still on. 
Seven hundred people flowed in quickening streams down 
both sides of the streets. There came the sound of car 
doors opening and slamming, and then the sound of car 
horns. It rose in a high, screaming cacophony. 

“That’s it, ladies and gentlemen,” Brock muttered. “If 
butlers can rise to eminence, so can you.” 

“What’s that?” Emily asked. 

“Nothing,” he replied. “Your ears are too young to 
know about it.” 

They hurried up the street toward the distant Express 
Building. 

“Do you think there’ll be blood?” Emily asked, excited, 
as they came to a corner. The motorcade swept past 
them raggedly, gaining in density. Cop cars roared ahead, 
down the opposite lane, narrowly missing oncoming cars. 

"Jesus Christ, I hope so,” Brock said, gruffly. He pat- 
ted the horse pistol in his back pocket and tossed the 
cane into the gutter. 

The Express Building was dark, except for Brookings’ 
window. They found the door locked. In the gloom of 
terrace and trees, Brock fumbled for the key. It opened 
the front portals easily. They went into the lobby and 
climbed the stairs. The double windows of the editorial 
room were all closed and locked but they could still hear 
the motorcade as it roared past the city hall, 

Brock paused suddenly as they headed toward Brook- 
ings’ office. 

“What’s wrong?” Emily asked, concerned. 

He gasped a little, then chuckled, 

“My legs,” he said. “They knocked the hell out of 
them.” He waited a minute. “Sure you want to go in 
with me? You could wait in the wire room, You'll have 
to check there, anyway.” | 

In the stillness they could hear the faint tap of the 
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teletypes, grinding out the morning news in endless loops 
of paper unrolling into high, narrow bins. 

Emily marched ahead a little, for answer, as he stirred 
again, It was Emily who opened the door. Brock came 
in, behind her and closed it in back of them. Brookings, 
at work over some wire copy, looked up, startled. He 
had changed; they could see that. His face was almost 
bloodless. His body lolled without tension in the chair. 
His eyes went slowly from Emily to Brock, and then 
back again. 

“Rhuysdael said you wouldn’t come back,” he said in 
a low voice. 

“There’s no reason to come back, Rhine,” she said, 
evenly. “I’m not sorry, even if you are.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, I’m sorry,” he said. He glanced at 
Brock again. “You know, I can’t even imagine why 
you're here." 

Brock's gaze was one of compassion; he did not hate 
this man. He took the gun out of his pocket, let it hang 
by his side. 

“Sit over there," he said, pointing to a chair on the 
opposite side of the room. | 

"Isn't this rather melodramatic?” Brookings asked, with 
a touch of his old irony. 

“All life’s melodramatic—or it should be,” Brock said. 
“I just want to use your phone. It has to be your phone, 
Brookings. Your private number." 

“Why mine?” 

“For authenticity,” Brock said. His tone became, to 
his own surprise, ironic. “Maybe I want to show what a 
smart fellow I am, just as clever as the Cabal—cleverer, 
in fact, because I’m paying detailed and artistic atten- 
tion to a large and important thing—the truth.” 

“And the gun?” 

“You people play for keeps.” He waggled the gun. 
“So do I, this time. Besides, it saves time, doesn’t it?” 

Brookings looked at the gun, licked his lips, sighed. 
He got up, hesitatingly. Avoiding his wife’s eyes, he 
moved to the chair. 

Brock hobbled behind the desk. He laid out his notes 
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and Emily’s and then sat down and dialed the number 
of the wire service, ninety miles south. 

“Brookings,” Brock said, as the line clicked on the 
other end. He heard the editor gasp, saw him look up, 
but he only flopped the gun over on the desk and Brook- 
ings subsided. Brock went on; Middleburg Express. I’ve 
got a story for you.” He gave the little formula that 
Brookings always had used when starting to send a re- 
ciprocal story over the wires for which he would get 
paid. He told the story of the session that night, reported 
on the motorcade screaming through the city, mentioned 
the complement of cop cars that were dashing in and 
out of traffic, vainly trying to head it off. “No,” he said. 
“No real riot, yet. They just ripped past city hall. Call 
me back in ten minutes.” He hung up and looked at 
Brookings who had suddenly seemed to shrink. 

“You could be prosecuted for this,” Brookings said 
wearily. 

“No, I can’t,” Brock’s voice rapped. A hard smile 
crossed his face. “You know why? Because the story I 
just sent is the truth—all of it. They’re setting it up now. 
In fifteen minutes it'll start coming over the teletypes for 
the morning editions—the morning city papers that 
wil go on sale in Middleburg at seven A.M.; for the 
afternoon city papers that go on sale when the Express 
does. Seven papers; only one won't carry the story— 
your paper. It will look odd, very odd. But maybe, to- 
morrow morning, you'll persuade Von Orrens that since 
the other papers are carrying the story, the Express will 
have to. It will look very bad if it doesn't, won't it?" 

Brookings was ashen gray. His face worked. He burst 
out: "I can't do it, Grodell, and you know I can't!" He 
half rose from his chair, convulsively, arms reaching out 
toward Brock like claws, but the reporter merely rolled 
the gun on the desk, Brookings sank back, his face dis- 
torted with hate. For just an instant more it flamed in 
his eyes; then he subsided, burying his face in his hands, 

“CAR RIOT IN MIDDLEBURG, ” Brock quoted softly. 
“NIGHT RIDERS Rip PEACE oF CITY IN PROTEST." 
Something like that. You can’t ignore it, Brookings, and 
neither can Rhuysdael, not this time. It may put a crimp 
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his plans, but maybe if Rhuysdael tries hard, bribes a 
few more people he can still save everything—for a w E. 
‘His voice hardened, and he said: “Maybe.” 
"The phone rang. He picked it up. 

“No, nothing. I’m all alone at the office, but I'm going 
down to police headquarters now. They're making a lot 
of noise—probably wake up the city in half an hour 
more. Give you a ring back in an hour.” He hung up. 

“That was the authenticity, apart from the story,” 
Brock said softly. "They. wouldn't dream it didn't come 
from a regular wire lease source, Brookings. They just 
phoned you back at your regular, private office number. 
How about getting down to police headquarters? You'll 
want to get the full story, won't you? For the morning 
wire copy?" 

Then they heard the first thump, from overhead. It 
sounded to Brock as though a body were bumping along 
the floor. There was another thump, then a burst of laugh- 
ter, wild, high, hysterical, finally a crash of glass, like a 
tray of champagne glasses hitting the floor. After that, 
silence for a moment and then a strange slapping noise, | 
slow, continuous, interrupted by the scurry and pound | 
of feet. Emily glanced toward the ceiling. 

“Von Orrens,” she began, sickened. 

“A little private party?” Brock asked, looking at the | 
editor. | 

"T know nothing about it," Brookings said drearily. | 
“What he does up there is his own business." 

* And he'd like to keep on with it," Brock said, calmly. 
“You blackmailed him once, didn't you? I think you were 
going to object that you couldn't get this story printed. 
But you can, Brookings. You can. Stands to reason," he 
mused. “That’s a word I’ve heard a lot around here 
in the past two years. You could make it mean some- 
thing. Just a little talk and you've got it made—you've 
got to, in fact; that story will be on the wire, and it's 
true. Just blackmail him. Any single one of you have 
done worse, for a worse cause. Yes, make it mean some- 

. thing this time.” He glanced at Emily. “Please take a 
look at the teletypes,” he said. 
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She went out and down the corridor and was back in 
less than two minutes, her eyes exultant. 

“It’s coming through,” she said. 

"And they'll pay you for it, too," Brock said to Brook- 
ings. He got up, left the gun lying on the table. Emily 
put a hand on his arm. 

"No, Brock, take it," she said, her face drawn. “He 
tried suicide once before. He might , , ." 

Brock shook his head 

"He won't. He can't. He's more afraid of Rhuysdael, 
now, than of dying. That's what's ultimately degrading 
about slavery. A slave doesn't even dare escape by dying. 
It might displease his master." He paused at the door. 
Brookings' eyes were on the floor; his lips were trembling. 

"Don't waste too much time," Brock reminded him. 
"You've got a date down at police headquarters. The 
story isn't finished yet. You've still got time to get the 
end of it on the wires." 

They went out. Emily clung to him tightly. As they 
came down the stairs and started walking out into the 
street, she shivered. 

“Afraid?” he asked, gently. “We don’t have very much 
left." 

She paused, facing him. The city was silent, now. 
Again she shivered, as though with cold, but then she 

"We have something we made ourselves," she said. 
"We can have more." Her eyes left his, took in the street, 
the empty, glowing neons of the stores and bars. "I wish 
it were six A.M., and we were walking out into the 
morning." Her voice broke. 

He laughed, squeezing her hand, protectively. 

“No place to go—yet. No four walls of our own, It's 
chilly outside." Brock straightened. Every step cost him 
an effort, but his stride was firm. "Yes, we've got some- 
thing we made ourselves, something not one of them 
could make, even to save themselves. We've got a fresh 
start.” He looked down at her, “You know what I want, 
besides you?” 

“Four walls,” she murmured, leaning against him. “A 
place to go.” 
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«[ want a hot roast-beef sandwich, mashed potatoes 
and cole slaw," he said decisively. *So do you." He 
pointed south, toward the invisible metropolis. “We'll 
never make it there on an empty stomach.” 


| THE END 
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